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The Fine Print 

The South American Explorer is the quarterly journal 

of the South American Explorers, a nonprofit 501(c)(3) 
corporation located at 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY, 
14850, telephone (607) 277-0488. A one-year subscription is 
U.S. $22.00, additional $10.00 ($7.00 for Canada) for overseas 
postage. No part of this publication may be reproduced 
without prior written consent of the publisher. All statements 
in articles and advertisements are those of the authors and 
advertisers, and do not necessarily represent the views of 

the South American Explorers or the South American Explorer 
Magazine. Copyright © 2007. All Rights reserved. 

Reprints of articles are available from the Ithaca office. All 
unsolicited articles to be sent to editor@saexplorers.org and if 
sent by post must include a self-addressed, stamped envelope; 
photographs should be insured or registered. Neither the South 
American Explorers nor the South American Explorer Magazine 
is responsible for material lost or damaged in the mail. 
Website: http://www.saexplorers.org. 
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Days of the Incas by Kim MacQuarrie. 


cia Newman, Al Jazeera Bureau Chief 
Seripture 


Letters to 


Share your thoughts with us! 
We want to know what you think, 
email us at don@saexplorers.org 


Intern memories 

Dear Editor, 

Though I am long removed from the 
Club in time and geography, here in 
San Francisco and some 28 years after 
I interned in the Lima office, I still feel 
connected emotionally (if not financially, 
since I too have always lived on the edge 
of disaster) to the Club. 

It was glorious to receive the PDF copy 
of the magazine, such a beautiful thing to 
behold! I adore Don’s tongue-in-cheek ode 
to the Bomb (it was T-in-C, wasn’t it?), 
loved the interview with Don (I remember 
him from his youthful days in Denver), 
loved the reprint of his history of the Club, 
loved the design, layout, features, and 
other elements of a magnificent magazine. 

I most especially adored the “Queer 
Tango” piece, something I never imagined 
I'd see in the old magazine, and a credit to 
your new editorial vision. You may recall 
I served a spell as an editor at the Sierra 
Club’s magazine Sierra, but you may not 
know after that for a long time I served as 
an editor for the leading queer publication 
in San Francisco, the Bay Area Reporter. 
Additionally, I wrote about gay rock climb- 
ers for Climbing magazine and such, so you 
might imagine seeing the word “queer” in 
SAE is like finding gold at Machu Picchu. 

Anyhow, reading through the issue brought 
back a flood of memories from my time in 
Lima and surroundings. It may have been a 
turbulent time in the Club and in Peru, but 
fortunately the Club and Don pulled through 
to age magnificently. Congratulations! 

Your fan, 

Mark Mardon 


Two-year subscription 
Dear Editor, 
I don’t know how you happen to have 
sent me a copy of your spring 2007 South 
American Explorer, but it was a really 


the Editor 


welcome visit from an old friend. I can’t 
think when I had my last copy, or why it 
was ever discontinued. I am now ninety- 
four years old, but put me down for a 
two-year subscription. 

Thank you, 

Pauline S. Walsh 


Impressed Member 
Dear Editor, 


MEMBER MEMORIES: 


Dressed in a bathing suit and wet 
sneakers, I didn’t have anything but 
a crumpled business card to write 
on. My note said, “I am doing fine, 
pretending to send it to someone 
special, but addressing it to myself. 
I was on Floreana Island with its 
white beach, as opposed to the red 
and black beaches of the other is- 
lands, in Post Office Bay, Galapagos. 
Approaching from your zodiac skiff, 
Floreana resembles a clump of gray 
volcanic mountains. Flying fish skim 
the waves, frigate birds fly overhead, 
and you can see the sloping hills 
covered in regularly spaced, bare, 
white trees. Your eyes drop down 
through mangroves, the lava shore, 
and finally to the long, white, beach 
sparkling in the sunshine. 

In the early 1800's a British whaler 
named James Cobnet set up a “post 
office,” a mailbox set on a barrel 
sitting on the beach, for letters 

to and from England. Today, this 
mailbox is in the same spot on Post 
Office Bay, and it serves much the 
same purpose. Visitors may drop off 
letters to be picked up by others and 
hand-carried to remote destinations 
or mailed to the big city. 

Ancient whaling and modern schooners 


” 


I recently joined SAE, and was unfamil- 
jar with your magazine. However, I spent 
a lovely afternoon in the Quito clubhouse 
reading your past issues and I am very im- 
pressed. It seems that it is different to all 
the other magazines on travel and adven- 
ture I have seen. Well done. I am waiting 
on the next one to arrive in my inbox. 

Regards, 

Neil Houter 


were drawn to the lonely mailbox. 
They came to leave their letters 

for friends and family, counting on 
someone to forward their mail. This 
used to be the only place where fish- 
erman, whalers, and recluses could 
leave their letters and check on mail 
that might be left for them. 
Floreana is known for its colorful 
history of buccaneers, pirates, whal- 
ers, and colonists. At one point, pi- 
rates realized that the mail informa- 
tion could be useful. They selected 
successful whaling ships, captured 
them, and seized the boats and the 
loot. Yet, the mailbox survived. 

We wrote messages, checked the 
packets of mail, selecting letters 
that we could mail, as did the 
people on the vessels of the past. 
The Galapagos fascinates a global 
audience of adventurers, and delights 
the off-beat travelers who have found 
the mailbox very useful. 

Back home in Florida, it was really 

a surprise to open my mailbox and 
find my crumpled business card! 
Someone, “in the spirit of the mail- 
box,” had carefully put it into an 
envelope and posted it to me. 


By Bobbie Hamilton 


Ace of clubs 


The South American Explorer 
in the 21st Century 


Well, we asked! And you certainly 
told us. 

During our 2007 SAE Membership 
Survey we asked you, the Loyal member, 
everything from what our clubhouses 
should look like, what resources we 
should provide and what we should 
improve on. And lastly we asked what 
you thought of our trusty (incredibly 
good-looking) magazine! And the results 
are in. Officially, I guess the statisticians 
would say: 


A clear majority of the SAE mem- 
bers favors replacing the printed 
magazine with an electronic South 
American Explorer. 


In our words, we like to think of it 
as finally arriving (with a bang!) in the 
21st century! And we are excited. So 
we thought about it, and starting with 
Issue #88 the South American Explorer 


Magazine will appear every three months, 
in an easy to read, easy to navigate and 
incredibly sexy digital format. 

What will this mean for SAE Members? 

Let's look at the bright side first: we 
can now add features such as music, 
videos, links to other useful sites and 
we can be in full color with lots of great 
inspiring photos! You'll also be able to 
email interesting articles to friends, 
enlarge the letters for easy reading, and 
listen to narrated text. 

And we want to hear from you. We 
want to see your photos, watch your 
travel videos, and hear your comments. 
We know that our members are doing 
amazing things, but we want everyone 


else to know too! So, send us your experi- 


ences and share them with us! 

That's the bright side of switching to 
an electronic format. 

The downside is that you won't have 
a copy to read in the lavatory. But you 
could print off your favorite articles to 
read, or in fact the next time you are 
there you could contemplate how you 


EVER THOUGHT ABOUT VOLUNTEERING? 


Why not volunteer for a day or a month? 


Make a difference! 


are helping to save the environment 
by saving paper! 

So to sum up, we may be changing 
over to an electronic magazine but some 
things won't change. At your request, the 
new SAE will continue to have all the old 
familiar features, the freewheeling style, 
the off beat humor and the home bones 
look. All these will stay the same, but 
they will be enhanced, improved and well, 
just generally better! 

You've been with us up to now. We 
hope you'll see us through the latest tran- 
sition and be around to see what happens 
next....we have lots of exciting plans! 


SAF Staff and Mananement 
Jt ’ me 


- Developing programs to help women 


- Assisting human rights organizations 
- With assorted NGOs and nonprofits 


Not sure where you want to go? Ask us! 


SAE has compiled a sizeable database 


Contact SAE by emailing 


of volunteer opportunities in South America. 


Volunteers are needed RIGHT NOW to work: 


volunteer@saexplorers.org 


Work today, to create 


a better world tomorrow. 


- In agriculture, on organic farms 
- With street kids and in orphanages 
- In the medical field in different capacities 


Clubhouse 


FROM BUENOS AIRES 


Buenos Aires has been an even more 
fascinating place than usual during the 
last couple of months, with the inaugura- 
tion of the first elected female Argentine 
President, and a political climate which 
has generally been tense, with strikes, 
road blocks and demonstrations. 

Despite all this, the Buenos Aires club- 
house has gotten off to a fantastic start 
in 2008. Although the summer is slipping 
away, there is no shortage of events 
taking place both within the clubhouse 
and around the city. We have recruited 
numerous new members, launched 
some great new events and been doing 
everything we can to raise the profile of 
South American Explorers in Argentina. 
Our monthly river trip to the Delta is now 
very well established and never fails to 
be popular, each time attracting between 
18 and 25 members. In fact it’s such a hit 
that we’ve even had to turn people away. 
We also held a freelance writing workshop 
which attracted a huge number of bud- 
ding journalists to the clubhouse. 

Moreover, we are proud to boast a 
constantly increasing number of info 
sheets. We now have almost 200 of them 
packed with the most up-to-date advice 
for travellers. 

SAEBA’s volunteer department has also 
been very busy this year. The highlights 
have been volunteer days which have 
included painting the gymnasium at Centro 
Conviven in January, helping out young 
mothers in Hogar Amparo Materno in 
February and tree planting as part of Earth 
Day with Fundacion Argentina Etoecologia 
in March. Many of our volunteers have also 
teamed up with L.I.F.E. (www.lifeargentina.org) 
to organize a humanitarian assistance trip 
to Peruti, an Indigenous village in north 
eastern Argentina. 

Buenos Aires hosted an international 
film festival (BAFICI) for 10 days in 
April and we are eagerly anticipating 
its art festival (ArteBA) at the end of 


News 


May. These two events indicate the vital 
importance of Argentina as an interna- 
tional cultural powerhouse. 

In the clubhouse itself we have many 
events in the pipeline. Two new events 
that we are particularly excited about are 
a Portuguese conversation class and a trip 
to watch two rival football teams battle it 
out at the Boca stadium! 


Mia and the team 


FROM CUSCO 


Here at the Cusco Clubhouse we are 
warming up for high-season: dusting off 
the library books, polishing up the trip 
report files, baking cookies and waiting to 
welcome members on their travels in 2008. 

More unconventional spring cleaning 
has involved us catching up with the 
technological revolution and purchasing 
a “magic jack” which allows us to offer 
free phone calls to the USA and Canada 
to members! We have also published 
the updated 2008 editions of two of 
our most popular Information Packets 
- “Alternative Inca Trails” and “The 
Peruvian Jungle”, available in hard copy 
at the Cusco and Lima clubhouses, as well 
as in PDF format through our online store. 
Snap em up while they're hot! 

Not ones to sit back and contentedly 
bask in the glory of our hugely success- 
ful Urubamba River Clean-up last year, we 
are pushing ahead with the cause as the 
campaign continues. This spring we have 
a volunteer film and editorial crew in tow 
as we help out with another River Clean-up 
and make a documentary film to promote 
environmental awareness in the Sacred 
Valley of the Incas. Funds permitting and 
with the cooperation of local authorities, 
we will also be making a short commer- 
cial to be shown on local TV, and a sound 
clip for local radio to promote alterna- 
tive forms of waste disposal and to stop 
people throwing their rubbish in the river! 
Contributions and ideas are most welcome 


(as well as financial donations) so please 
contact us at cuscoclub@saexplorers.org. 

Over the last few months, we have 
partnered up with The Real McCoy 
Restaurant here in Cusco to host some 
of our social events. These now include 
the always popular Pub Quiz and Poker 
Nights. The events are a great way to 
meet people and win free drinks or maybe 
the poker jackpot! For 2008 we will be 
concentrating on cultural as well as social 
events. Look out for Quechua classes, 
Latin American Film Nights, Peruvian 
Food and Drink Night as well as special 
event community visits. See our events 
page for more information about past 
and upcoming events: www.saexplorers. 
org/clubhouses/cusco/events 

We have been lucky enough to have 
Jean-Paul Solomon as Assistant Manager at 
the Cusco clubhouse for a 6 month period. 
Also thanks to our ongoing, part-time 
volunteers: Miguel, Nancy, Janice & Abby, 
and of course Graciela and the ever-growing 
Carlitos (now nearly 2 years old!) 


Heather and the team 


FROM LIMA 


The news coming out of Peru in recent 
issues has been dominated by earth- 
quakes and the massive clean-up and 
rebuilding efforts required in their wake. 
While we are happy to report that much 
of the tourism infrastructure in Paracas 
Marine Reserve and village, the Ballestas 
Islands, the region of Pisco and the 
city of Ica is once again functioning as 
normal, many residents’ lives have been 
irreversibly affected by the quake, and the 
recovery work will continue into the fore- 
seeable future. Once again, we'd like to 
thank all our members who have donated 
their time and resources to help quake 
victims. One easy and rewarding way to 
help out is simply to visit; businesses 
have been hurt by the lack of tourism and 
the economy will only regain equilibrium 


Contact us! 


Have a burning question? Want to volunteer in the club? 

Want some travel advice? Just send us an email! 

Buenos Aires: baclub@saexplorers.org Cusco: cuscoclub@saexplorers.org 
Quito: quitoclub@saexplorers.org Lima: limaclub@saexplorers.org 


once travelers put the area back on 
their itineraries. 

Happily, we have a less tragic sort 
of news to report this time around: in a 
world-wide popular vote, Machu Picchu 
was overwhelmingly chosen as one of 
the new seven wonders of the world, an 
honor which is sure to raise the profile 
of the tourism industry in Peru and draw 
more visitors to the country (and its 
clubhouses). Other Latin American sites 
chosen included the statue of Christ the 
Redeemer in Rio de Janeiro, the pyramid 
of Chichén Itza in Mexico and, as a run- 
ner-up, the statues of Easter Island. 

We’re always wary of promoting our 
competitors, but we’d like to draw your 
attention to the fall edition of the 
Virginia Quarterly Review, devoted en- 
tirely to South America. Even better, 
it was put together with the very capable 
assistance of the editors and writers at 
Etiqueta Negra (“Black Label”), South 
America’s premier journal covering topics 
as diverse as politics, philosophy and 
food and published right here in Lima. 
Though this edition of VOR has sold out, 
most of its content is available for free 
at www.vqronline.org/issues/2007 /fall, 
where you'Ll find articles about the his- 
tory of Machu Picchu, drilling for oil in 
the Peruvian Amazon, the Peruvian trans- 
sexual community and professional boxing 
in Peru, a photo montage of the residents 
of Lake Titicaca and trilingual English- 
Spanish-Quechuan poetry, as well as much 
more from around the continent. 

At the club, we sadly must report 
the departure of our manager Miles 
Buesst. Perhaps as a result of this news, 
Miles’s favorite Lima nightspot Tequila 
Rocks has also closed. Though he will 
have big shoes to fill, our new manager 
Camille Ulmer promises to make the Lima 
clubhouse better than ever, with the 
assistance of new assistant manager Alex 
Zimmerman. One step in this direction 
was the Lonely Planet Pick & Mix launch 
party held in March to celebrate the 
beginning of our partnership with Lonely 


Planet’s newest product line. Though the 
free food and pisco sours have all been 
consumed, travelers may now purchase 
and download individual chapters of 
Lonely Planet guidebooks directly from 
the South American Explorers website, 
www.saexplorers.org/shop/digital/lp/ 
home. Alex comes to us from Wisconsin 
via the United Kingdom, Jordan and 
Argentina, while Camille, having previ- 
ously founded a chess school and tourna- 
ment in Ouagadougou, volunteered in a 
sustainable tourism enterprise in Cusco 
and studied multilingualism in India, has 
finally decided to settle down in Lima. 
We'll end with a word of congratulation 
for Camille’s April marriage. ;Felicidades! 


Alex and the team 
FROM QUITO 


Despite recent developments in the 
ongoing conflict between Ecuador and 
Colombia, here at the Quito clubhouse, 
Marcelo and his devoted volunteers remain 
abuzz as we gear up for the high season. 

Recently, the Quito clubhouse has wel- 
comed three new volunteers who arrived 
equipped with new and innovative ideas 
to keep the clubhouse a happening place 
to be. They have taken on projects ranging 
from organizing the clubhouse library to 
completely updating 
our volunteer 
project data- 


base. They have also helped redesign our 
club brochure and update our extensive 
guide sheet information. 

With a constant inflow of new mem- 
bers, our staff is always exploring new 
options to keep our constituents excited 
and entertained. Our most successful 
events thus far this year have been: 

Mimi Foyle of la Reserva Rio 
Guaycuyacu visited and held a tropical 
fruit tasting party with our members 
which included insightful explanations on 
how to grow and eat myriad tropical fruits 
that spanned a variety of shapes, sizes 
and colors. ;Qué chévere! 

In March, we hosted a wonderfully 
successful trip into the Amazon rainfor- 
est. Stationed in Tena, the trip offered 
members opportunities to participate in 
daily hikes, a visit to the Amazoonico 
animal reserve, a visit to the Jatunsacha 
community, a trip to Monkey Island, and 
a visit to the Jumandi Caves and optional 
class III & IV rafting. 

The Quito club has many more exciting 
excursions and activities in store for the 
coming season and, as always, our staff 
and volunteers will be here to assist our 
members in fulfilling their every adven- 
turesome desire. 


Marcelo and the team 


News From South America 


World’s Biggest Swimming Pool now in Chile 

The super-resort of San Alfonso Del Mar, near Algarrobo on 
Chile’s southern coast already had plenty to recommend it. But 
now lucky guests and apartment owners can also enjoy basking, 
splashing and even kayaking in the sun-warmed waters of what 
the Guinness Book of Records has officially declared the world’s 
biggest swimming pool. 

Dwarfing the previous record holder (the Orthlieb in Casablanca, 
Morocco), the vast lagoon covers eight hectares, measures just over 
one km in length and contains 250,000 cubic meters of perfectly 
clear fresh seawater which is continually suctioned in from the sea 
then filtered back out again by a computer controlled system. 

At US$1.5 billion, it didn’t come cheap, and a further US$4 
million is needed annually just for maintenance but even non- 
swimmers will find the pool useful - a water shuttle service is 
available to ferry guests from one end of the resort to another. 


Argentine Ants thrive as Vegetarians 

Although vegetarians are in truth pretty well catered for in 
Argentina these days, the country’s love of all things carne 
makes the findings of recent eight year long scientific study in 
the desert areas of California a little surprising. 

In recent years a species of ants originally from Argentina have spread 
widely and caused persistent infestation problems along the West 

Coast. But there’s an interesting reason behind their dominance. After 
carnivorously eliminating the native competition, including some species 
up to ten times bigger than themselves, the Argentine ants sustain 
themselves by dramatically switching to a vegetarian diet of carbohy- 
drate-filled honeydew, a sugar-rich sticky substance secreted by aphids. 
It is the ready availability of this new foodstuff which triggers 
their population explosion. 


Uruguay Hosts Record-Breaking Barbecue 

Often suffering in comparison with its bigger and arguably more 
glamorous neighbours Argentina and Brazil, Uruguay recently as- 
serted its carnivorous dominance by holding the World’s Biggest 
Barbecue in Montevideo. 

Watched by an official observer from the Guinness Book of 
Records, 1,250 asadors tackled 26,400lb (12,000kg) of meat on 
1,500 separate parillas which required six tonnes of charcoal 

to complete the task. Organisers erred on the side of caution 

by recruiting fire fighters to light the grills but luckily there 
were no significant problems as the previous record of 17,600lb 
(8,000kg) set in Mexico in 2006 was comprehensively over- 
hauled. At the end of a hard days cooking, 20,000 salivating 
spectators were on hand to devour the results. 


Lake Titicaca Find Challenges Anthropological Assumptions 
A necklace unearthed near the Peruvian side of Lake Titicaca 
has been revealed to be the oldest known gold object found 


in the Americas. Made from crudely flattened gold nuggets and 
turquoise beads, it was discovered next to adult human remains 
in a burial pit on the site of the hamlet of Jiskairumoko which 
was occupied by hunter-gatherers between 3,300 - 1,500 BC. 
Radiocarbon dating has put the necklace at around 4,000 years 
old, before the emergence of the Chavins, Moches and Incas, 
and anthropologists believe the find indicates that gold was 
used as means of displaying and conferring social status in less 
developed societies - earlier than was previously thought. 


Recent Waterfall Discoveries in Peru 

In 2006 the discovery of a waterfall over twice as high as the 
Empire State Building was proclaimed as the world’s 3rd high- 
est. Less than a year ago another was discovered and it was 
measured to be 200 m higher, or a bit less than three times 
higher than the Eiffel Tower. Located in Peru’s Deptartment of 
Amazonas, where the main tributaries fall out of the Andes, 
these waterfalls flow all year and not in just the rainy season. 
This zone, the size of W. Virginia or England, was isolated from 
tourists until 10 years ago. Since then Chachapoyas Tours has 
created the only genuine sustainable tourism infrastructure 

in this zone. Their Chachapoyas office is only a couple hours 
drive and 2 hours walk from the two “known waterfalls” and 
two other gigantic waterfalls yet to be discovered or published. 
Chachapoyas Tours is offering volunteer programs of two weeks 
or more to develop this newly accessible part of Peru, and they 
also offer other programs as seen on www.marvelousspatuletail.net 
and www.kuelap.org 


Log On 


There are thousands of websites, databases, and 
bulletin boards out there. We know, we had to trawl 
through them all to bring you these reviews. We‘’ve 
done the dirty work, now all you have to do is click! 


www.whatsonwhen.com 

This website covers locations all over the world. For each destina- 
tion there is a guide, events listings, attractions, and country 
guide, all with photos. The attractions include areas, tourist 
attractions, and is a great way to get an idea of what you can 
expect from a country or city before you get there. The events 
listings include everything from festivals to concerts to sporting 
events. There is even an event search engine, so if you have heard 
about an event, you can find out all the need-to-know details. 


www.callona.com 

CallOna is a new and advanced communications engine which 
bridges two people’s existing phones as opposed to one party 
calling the other. CallOna is a great new way to reach people 
over the phone for free especially when you are travelling! Once 
you subscribe (for free!), you simply input the phone number 
or e-mail address of the person you would like to reach, and 
CallOna takes care of the rest. CallOna will call you, and then 
call the person you're trying to reach, and bridge the conversa- 
tion for you. CallOna has a huge list of free calling destination 
countries. No more sitting in locutorios or entering a hundred 
numbers into a payphone—this is the traveler's dream ticket. 


www.streema.com 

Turn your radio on! The joys of wireless beyond the Podcast. Miss- 
ing a particular radio show from home? Why not try and search for 
your favourites at Streema. It’s an amazing site, FREE to register, 
and allows you to search for radio stations all across the world. 
For virtual radiophiles, the chance to check out local radio from 
Albania to the Vatican City is too good to miss. As an extra snip- 
pet of privileged info, a search on the UK will bring up the won- 
drous Resonance FM, which you would all do well to check out! 


www.wrighton.com.ar 

Anyone reading the British Guardian newspaper may have spot- 
ted this a couple of weeks ago, but we thought we’d pass it on 
just in case! Line of Sight is a website maintained by photogra- 
pher, travel guide, mapmaker, and long-time Buenos Aires resi- 
dent Robert Wrighton. It really is a must see for anyone who's 
marveled at the idiosyncrasies of this city’s architecture. It is 
filled with great photos and insightful commentary, and best of 
all, Wrighton has constantly updated info and images from many 
of the less-visited neighbourhoods, as well as a free download- 
able PDF map detailing the Domes of Buenos Aires, so you can 
act as your own tour guide. Visit the site and see for yourself. 


Travel Tips 


Anyone who has ever had to spend 12 hours on a 

bus in Bolivia, 2 hours waiting at a border, 3 days 
trekking the Torres de Paine, or who just stepped foot 
on this continent has a long list of travel tips. Here 
are a few from our intrepid members! 


A sarong is a surprisingly practical and versatile item for travelers in warm 
climates. Besides being able to wear it, you can also use it as a picnic 
blanket, tablecloth, towel, bed sheet, couch cover, or as a light blanket for 
mosquito protection on hot nights, hang it over a tree branch or a window 
for shade or privacy, throw it over a lamp for ambiance, carry things in 
it hobo-style, and more. They are lightweight and don't take up much 
space in your bag, so they are definitely worth bringing along. Tim, US 


Going trekking? Only leave your footprints behind! Collect rubbish and 
bring it back with you. Take refillable water bottles and plastic bags 

for rubbish. Use biodegradable soap made from natural products to 
prevent water pollution. Wrap toilet paper and sanitary products and 
take them with you—never leave them behind! Don’t light fires or burn 
rubbish. Leave wildlife alone—don't feed animals or leave scraps as 
this only encourages them to depend on humans. Keep to footpaths 
and designated areas to help limit erosion. Be aware of tour compa- 
nies’ environmental practices (e.g. procedures for rubbish disposal, the 
cleaning products they use, whether environmental training is available 
for staff). If you're not happy; use another company. Martha, Cusco 


In Ecuador, change is a cherished commodity. Only keep small 
bills on hand. Do not expect that a business will be able to 
break your $20 bill or even a $10. You must be very cunning to 
break these “large” bills. If your total at the bodega is $5.15, 
you'd better find the dime and nickel or you might get your 
change in the form of cough drops! And despite this desperate 
lack of change, the ATMs only produce $20 bills. Dana, Quito 


If you have a pre-paid ‘Personal’ cell phone in Argentina, you can 
text the word ‘saldo’ to the number 150 and receive your balance 
in the form of a text. Never run out of credit unexpectedly again! 
If you have a CTI mobile, make sure you buy $20 pesos credit, 
because CTI will give you $8 pesos more! Sally, Buenos Aires 


As a general rule, when asking for directions in South America, 
be careful who you ask. It is best to ask a shopkeeper or some- 
one likely to be familiar with the area. Passers-by, and even 
policemen, will often give you wrong directions rather than 
admit they don’t know. Best of all is the rule of three; ask three 
people and take the majority vote! Tom, Colombia 


If you have a travel tip you would like to share please email 
editor @saexplorers.org. If your tip is printed you will receive 
US$10 to spend at our online shop. 
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Buenos Aires Clubhouse Pick 


Want a more original 
way of experiencing of 
Buenos Aires? Don't 
want sandal-wearing snap 
happy tourists cramping your style? MP tours have created unique tours 
which can be downloaded onto your MP3 Player for a mere USD$20. 

You are your own guide; start when you like, linger at each place 
for as long as you like, fast-forward to the parts that interest you, 
skip the parts that don’t. Tours of Palermo, San Telmo and Recoleta 
are available. Each tour was lovingly put together by talented writ- 
ers and actors, experienced tour guides, respected historians, local 
musicians, and Grammy-winning sound engineers. Also if you are 
heading to Italy in the near future, MP tours have launched a tour 
of Rome. Next stop, the world. 


MpFOurs.corn 


& AIRES 


MP Tours give SAE members a whopping 15% discount when they 
download their tours! They can be found online at www.mptours.com. 
What are you waiting for! 


Lima Clubhouse Pick 


We have a good news 

for our members! Tepsa, 
which is a national bus 
company, has a long 
history in Peru. It existed 
long before other well- 
known companies such as 
Cruz del Sur, Civa, Ormefio, etc. And after a long absence and 

a history that reads like a telenovela, Tepsa is back in force on 
the market. Last December the El Comercio newspaper rated the 
Tepsa bus terminal as the safest and most secure in all Peru. 


South American Explorers is very happy to announce that our 
members can enjoy a 15% discount during the high season and 
a 10% during the low season on all of Tepsa’s routes. Check out 
their website: www.tepsa.com.pe 

One more reason to go travelling! 


limaclub@saexplorers.org cuscoclub@saexplorers.org 


Interested in learning to skydive? What about brushing up on that 
Spanish? Well, once again SAE’s got you covered — our discount 
list offers discounts on these activities and more, with new ones 
added every week. Check the SAE web page for an up-to-date list. 


Cusco Clubhouse Pick 


Pantiacolla was formed in 
1994 by a Dutch biologist 
with many years experience 
studying primates in the 
Manu Biosphere and a Manu-born conservationist and in 1999 they 
were voted the best eco-tourism agency operating in the Manu 
National Park. They offer our members a 10% discount which means 
that members can recoup the price of their membership in a single 
trip. Many of our members have written glowing trip reports of 

their experiences with Pantiacolla and we are pleased to be able to 
recommend them. The Manu biosphere reserve, established in 1977, 
is a World Heritage site and is considered one of the most bio-diverse 
and unique areas on our planet. 


Pantiacolla can be reached from their website www.pantiacolla. 
com by email at pantiac@terra.com.pe in their office at Calle 
Saphy 554, 2 minutes from the Plaza de Armas, by phone on: 
51-84-238323 or fax: 51-84-252696. 


Deep in the primary forests of 


Quito Clubhouse Pick 
Ecuador, in its Amazon Jungle, 
lies La Selva Jungle Lodge. 


Constantly refining its skills 


over the past twenty years, the eco-lodge offers food beyond 
comparison, and accommodation that will surprise guests with 
its level of comfort. The surrounding area features a complex 
biodiversity that is easily accessible, and the activities available 
provide an unbeatable experience. The lodge staff will no doubt 
have great plans for your visit; they are also ready to cater to 
your every whim. Their motto says it all: In the jungle anything 
is possible... . 


La Selva Jungle Lodge offers SAE members a 30% discount on 
their stay. Check out their website, www.laselvajunglelodge.com, 
email them at info@laselvajunglelodge.com, or call 

+593 (2) 2545 425, 


quitoclub@saexplorers.org 


baclub@saexplorers.org 


Agenda 


MAY: 


Chile 

Santiago de Chile, Navy Day (21*) 
Chileans observe el Dia de las Glorias 
Navales each year to commemorate the 
Iquique Naval Combat that took place on 
21 May 1879 during the War of the Pacific. 
Military ceremonies are performed, floral 
offerings are placed in public squares 
and traditionally the President makes the 
State of the Nation address. 


Venezuela 

‘Devil Dancers’ or Los Diablos Danzantes 
on Corpus Christi (22") 

This festival reaffirms religious beliefs 
through the control of evil. Those who 
dare, dress up as Lucifer in brightly colored 
costumes and masks and dance through 
the street. Drums, bells, and dancing 
continue all through the night. While con- 
ventional Corpus Christi church services are 
held, the devil dancers pray outside the 
church. This happens throughout central 
Venezuela in San Francisco de Yare, Aiquile 
(Cochabamba), Samaipata (Santa Cruz), 
Angostura (Tanja), Challapmpa (Oruro.) 
www.monografias.com/trabajos15/ 
diablos-danzantes-venezuela/diablos- 
danzantes-venezuela.shtml 


Argentina 

Buenos Aires, Contemporary Art Fair 
(29% May - 2™4 June) 

National and international galleries de- 
scend on La Rural for the annual arteBA 
fair which has established itself as the 
major force in Latin American contempo- 
rary art. As well as opportunities to buy 
talks and open debates are held through- 
out the five days. www.arteba.org 


JUNE: 


Peru 

Arequipa | Cusco | Lima | Puerto 
Maldonado | Trujillo, International 
Festival of Video, Art and Electronica 
(8th June - 6th July) 

Free events including exhibitions, talks, 
music and installations invade museums, 
galleries and cultural spaces in five venues 
across Peru. Artists come from all over 
the world. A comprehensive listing 

is available on the Festival's website. 
www.festivalvae.com 


Argentina 

Bariloche, National Snow Carnival 

As the snow season begins the pretty town 
of Bariloche celebrates with a month long 
series of events including fireworks, ski 
parades and the coronation of the Snow 
Queen. By August many wealthy Portenos 
head to the Lake District so June is a good 
time to visit. www.bariloche.org 


Brazil 

Sao Paulo, Pride 

One of the biggest Pride festivals in the 
world began in 1997 with 30,000 revelers. 
By 2006 this number had swelled to well 
over 2 million. As well as the main parade 
look out for there’s a series of public forums 
and other parties in the San Paulo streets. 
www. paradasp.org.br/modules/news/ 


Chile 

Arica, ASP World Surf Tour 

The World’s top surfers hit Arica for the latest 
round of the ASP World Tour - the Rip Curl 

Pro Search. See the best in the business as 
well as local challengers tackle the Chilean 
waves. www.aspworldtour.com 


Peru 

Olmos, Lemon Festival (27°) 

The Peruvian township gathers to celebrate 
its single biggest export - the Lemon. 
Livestock fairs, folk dancing, regional food 
and of course prizes for the best lemon. 
Festivities reach their peak on the 27" 


- also the day that the district celebrates 
the anniversary of it’s foundation. 


JULY: 


Colmbia 

Medellin, International Poetry Festival 
A host of Latin American poets as well as 
international voices give readings across this 
beautiful city - in parks, streets and squares 
as well as more traditional venues. Last year 
saw 80 poets from 55 countries perform. 
www.festivaldepoesiademedellin.org 


Uruguay 

Montevideo, Divercine Festival of 
Children’s Cinema (7* - 12") 

Supported by UNICEF and Cinemateca Uru- 
guaya the festival is a celebration of chil- 
dren’s cinema from all over the world. There 
are screenings for three different age groups 
and films not in Spanish are shown with 
simultaneous translation. www.iman.com.uy 


Brazil 

Rio, Anima Mundi Animation Festival 
(1 qth a 20°) 

Events across the city combine to make up 
one of Latin America’s biggest animation 
showcases with screenings, exhibitions and 
workshops. The following week the show 
hits Sao Paulo. www.animamundi.com.br 


Argentina 

Buenos Aires, International Rural 11 
Exhibition, (24 July - 5 August) 

Taking over the city’s La Rural centre this 

hugely popular livestock and agricultural 

show demonstrates just how important 

both industries are for Argentina’s 

economy. Watch out for live displays in 

the courtyard. Check the venue's website 

for details www.larural.com.ar 
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Back to the Future: The Quest 
for the Golden Empanada 


Columnist Layne Mosler searches 
for the perfect empanada in 
Tucuman, Argentina. 


Maria Rivaineira whispered a prayer as 
she slid a few dozen empanadas into the 
roaring fire of her family’s clay oven. 

“This is for my children, my grandchil- 
dren, and my whole family,” the forty- 
nine year old Famailla native said. 

One of twelve women vying for the 
empanada queen title at the National 
Empanada Festival in the Argentine prov- 
ince of Tucuman, Mrs. Rivaineira and her 
fellow contestants had spent the last hour 
chopping, sautéing, and kneading what 
they hoped would become the 2007 em- 
panada de oro (golden empanada). Though 
there is no cash prize attached to the title, 
winning it is potentially life-transforming. 

“The person we pick has to repre- 
sent us as a province,” Mrs. Rivaineira 
explained, “She travels all over Argentina 


to show people what an empanada from 
Tucuman tastes like.” 

Besides serving as a national empana- 
da ambassador, most empanada queens 
go on to start (or strengthen) small food 
businesses. According to Stella Laley, who 
proudly displayed her ‘2006 Champion’ 
banner above her stand at the festival, 
queenly status can be a powerful market- 
ing tool. Since her victory in 2006, Mrs. 
Laley sells empanadas by the dozen and 
garners customers by word of mouth. 

“The secret,” she said, “is to make 
them with a lot of love.” 

Mrs. Laley’s are a model of the classic 
Tucuman empanada: stuffed with carne cor- 
tada a cuchillo [beef cut by hand], green 
and white onion, and hard-boiled egg, 
seasoned with cumin, paprika, and chili 
pepper, and surrounded by a delicate masa 
(dough) just thick enough to hold in the 
juice. It is this version of the empanada - 
widely regarded as the finest in Argentina - 
which contestants in the empanada queen 
competition must make from scratch. This 


FESTIVAL INFORMATION: 


is also the version that inspired the first 
empanada festival in Famailla in 1979. 

“We've always made good empanadas 
here,” Delia Fiad said, “The festival was 
born out of that tradition.” 

According to Fiad, who serves as the 
Director of Ceremonies and Protocol for 
the Municipality of Famailla, Tucuman the 
weekend festival attracts a largely home- 
town crowd but also includes attendees 
from all over Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, 
the U.S, and Germany. It brings in an 
average of 30,000-40,000 people a day. 

For three days, food pilgrims and lo- 
cals alike chow down on world-class em- 
panadas, locro [a hearty stew made with 
hominy, corn, chorizo sausage and offal], 
tamales, sausage sandwiches and steak 
at the thatch-covered booths of past 
empanada queens. Between the cumbias 
grinding out of competing loudspeakers, 
the stands selling pint-plus glasses of 
beer and sangria, the basket weavers, the 
stuffed animal vendors, and the squat toi- 
lets, it’s a fairly rowdy fiesta that doesn’t 
bother to dress up for tourists. 

For Sylvia Rojkes, the godmother of 
the festival and Tucuman’s newly ap- 
pointed Secretary of Education, “This 
festival is all about the people. It’s a way 
for us in the north to get together, eat 
typical foods, and listen to traditional 
music. Tucuman is the only place where 


you'll find that. Everyone else tries, but 
we make it happen.” 

The celebration kicks off on Friday 
night in the Luis Sandrini amphithe- 
ater, a stretch of dirt covering several 
football fields in the center of Famailla, 
and culminates in the empanada queen 
competition on Sunday. As the competi- 
tion begins, the revelry takes a serious 
turn. Contestants - who must be natives 
of Famailla and be sponsored by someone 
from the municipality - start cooking before 
a panel of judges whose identity is kept 
secret until the challenge commences. 
Thanks to a series of serendipitous events, 
this writer, along with another member of 
her band of empanada-obsessed norteamen- 
canos, won spots on the judging panel. 

Thanks to the guidance of 1999 
empanada queen Elena Britos, who now 
owns a restaurant in San Miguel de 
Tucuman, we learned about the criteria 
involved in selecting the empanada de 
oro [the golden empanada]. 

“You have to look at the size, the num- 
ber of repulgues (folds), which should be 
between 12 and 14, and whether it’s cooked 
evenly,” Mrs. Britos said, “It’s also got to be 
juicy - and of course it has to taste good!” 

As she stood beside the clay oven and 
waited for her empanadas to bake, Mrs. 
Rivaineira was confident that hers had 
made the grade - until she pulled out 
them out and discovered that the bot- 
toms had burned black. 

“In the name of God, it doesn’t matter 
if I don’t win,” she said, making a futile 
attempt to scrape the black char off of 
her creations, aware that her empanada 
queen dreams had been dashed. 

In the end, coincidentally, it was 
Marta de Morales, competing for the first 
time under the sponsorship of Mrs. Britos, 
who walked away with the crown. 

Serendipitous events aside, festival god- 
mother Rojkes summed it up best: “There’s 
nothing like an empanada from Tucuman 
- especially one from Famailla. You're not 
going to find this in Buenos Aires.” Sig 


The Local Lingo 


Columnist Caitlin Miner 

Le Grand takes us on a linguistic 
journey through the slang of 
Latin America. This edition she 
looks at insults and compliments 
you might hear on the street. 


Slang was invented as away of putting 
up boundaries, of defining who's in and 
who’s out. So here’s a quick primer on 
how to verbally distinguish what's hot 
and who’s not throughout Latin America. 

Mexico takes the cake for its unin- 
ventive insults—being a perdedor or a 
loser (pronounced liser) amounts to the 
same thing as in English. It wins points, 
however, for more original compli- 
ments—everything cool is chido, or the 
slightly more daring pocamadre. There’s 
an ongoing turf battle between Chile 
and Mexico over the word fiofio (nerd). 
Meanwhile, the Ecuadorian nerd is called 
norio, and to be a mamey in Peru means 
you're just plain dumb. Pick your poison 
in Brazil—would you rather be mala 
(lame) or néia (annoying)? 

In Chile and Argentina, two insults 
are so common they hardly register. 
Respectively, you'll hear huevon or 
boludo at the end of almost every sen- 
tence between friends, a charming way 
of telling your nearest and dearest that 
they're acting like dumb idiots. A fun 
bar or person is piola (more common in 
Chile; it’s a bit passé but still acceptable 
in Argentina). If the opposite is true, 
dismiss that boring Chilean bar with an 
exclamation of “Qué lata!” or by describ- 
ing it as fome. Calling something copado 
in Argentina is a sign of approval—add 
the prefix re and you've just sent or 
eceived a double whammy of cool. 

Una chimba or qué chimba is the ul- 
timate word for cool or fun in Colombia. 
Chévere does double-duty in Venezuela 
and Colombia as an exclamation of ap- 
proval. In Peru, paja works for anything 
good, pretty, or excellent, while buenaso 
is the Ecuadorian word for awesome. 
Variations on vacan/vacano work all 


along the Andes as a common expression 
of cool. To be a sapo in Peru literally 
means you're a frog, but also refers to 
someone who's quick-witted and on top 
of everything. 
While you still may not be able to 
pass as the cool kid by using these 
phrases, at least you'll be able to pass 
judgment on others. Just be sure not to 
turn into a snob. In Mexico, the word 
fresa refers to a hip, rich person who 
has adopted overly precious mannerisms. 
Metido is the Brazilian word for this all- 
too-common phenomenon. In Argentina, 
it’s cheto and in Colombia it’s gomelo, 
while in Chile they stick with cuica. This 
universal group of people can be seen 
looking down their noses and clutch- 
ing designer bags at the latest clubs. 
All these words can also be applied to 
pretentious places and activities. 
But remember, the best part of slang 
is that it’s always changing. That’s what 
truly makes it trendy. While some words 
will be around forever, others come and 
go seemingly at whim. With the above 
vocabulary as a base, feel free to find 
your own words for “cool”—or just 
make one up! 


If all this has just piqued your interest, 
check out www.jergasdehablahispana.org 
for an extensive listing of Spanish slang. 
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ity in Brief: Mérid 
City in Brief: Merida 
Each edition we will feature an extract from one of our fantastic SAE Information sheets written about 
a town or city somewhere in South America that we recommend. This month Rachel Morison looks at the small 


town of Mérida in Colombia. 


Mérida lies 680km southwest of Caracas, 
in the breathtaking Venezuelan Andes 
mountain range. Tourists come from 

far and wide to rock-climb, bird-watch, 
safari, raft and hike. 


© 
bh When to Go: 


Mérida enjoys a spring-like climate 

all year round. The dry season is from 
late November until early May making 
this is the best time to visit if you're 
planning to try out some of the outdoor 
activities on offer. 


Things to See & Do: 


Museums: 

Museums are not the main reason to 
visit Mérida but these are worth a look: 
Museo Arquidocesano: religious art 

and one of the worlds’s surviving bells 
(Plaza Bolivar) 

Museo Arte Colonial: 300 year old colo- 
nial mansion (Av Simon Bolivar 

& Calle 20) 

Museo de Arte Moderno: changing exhi- 
bitions and occasional concerts 

(Calle 21) 


Outdoor Activities: 

The 12.6km-long Teleférico is one of 
Mérida’s main attractions and takes you 
to the highest point in Venezuela. The 
journey is split into four parts so you can 
get off and walk or stop to admire the 
spectacular views. Try to go as early as 
possible to get the best views before the 
clouds arrive and take warm clothes for 
the top. www.telefericodemerida.com 
Jardin Botanico: includes a tree top walk 
using ropes and platforms. 

Calle 24 in the new town is a whole 
street full of adventure sports and tour 
companies. The sports available in the 
local region are: hiking, climbing, canoe- 
ing, rafting, fishing, paragliding, trek- 
king, mountain biking and walking. You 


can hire a guide, organize trips and rent 
hiking equipment. Walk along the street 
to ensure you find the best price. 


ETT) Places to Stay: 


Mérida is famed for its posadas (or Bed 
& Breakfasts) and there are over 50 to 
choose from. 


Budget Options: Posada Suiza, 

(Av 2 & Calle18) and Posada Alemania 
(Av 2 & Calle 18) both have lovely 
courtyards and views of the surrounding 
mountains. While Suiza is famous for its 
buffet breakfast, Alemania can help to 
organize tours. These are popular options 
and fill up quickly. 


Other Options: Posada la Montana 
(Calle 24, no: 6-47) and Posada Luz 
Caraballo (Av 2, no: 13-80) are pretty 
colonial houses and the greenery and 
mountain views make both a popular 
choice. La Montafia has a sun terrace 
and Luz Caraballo has an adjoining res- 
taurant. posadalamontana@hotmail.com 


| | Places to Eat & Drink: 


Culinary specialities of the region include 
arepas de trigo (made from wheat), queso 
ahumado (smoked cheese), trucha (trout) 
and pizca andina (local vegetarian stew). 
Beverages to look out for include: tizana 
(a cup of juice with fresh fruit chunks) 
and vino de fresa or mora (strawberry and 
blackberry wine). 


Mogombo: Av 4 & Calle 29, a simple bistro 
decorated with old saxophones and photos 
of famous jazz musicians. The food is good 
and there is live music on weekends. 


Heladeria Coromoto: Av 5 & Calle 28/29, 
holds the Guiness World Record for the 
most ice cream flavours with over 800 
different kinds. As well as some delicious 


chocolate varieties, some of the more 
unusual flavours include garlic, trout and 
spaghetti and meatballs. 


La Abadia: Av 3 17-45 has live music on 


weekends in a candlelit courtyard. The music 
can be anything from salsa to jazz to milonga. 


3) Tip: 


Although there is an airport, arriving by 
bus is highly recommended. The journey 
is one of the best ways to take in the sur- 
rounding landscape 


SAE Competition: 
Design our New T-shirt 


Here at SAE we like T-shirts. Well, more 
precisely, our own T-shirts. And right now 
we are looking for a new design for the 
30 year anniversary of South American 
Explorers. 


Are you good with a pen? Like to draw, 
design, take photos? Why not try your 
hand at being our next SAE designer. 

The winner will receive a copy of their 
own T-shirt, will be credited on our 
website and in the magazine, will receive 
an annual membership to the club (worth 
US$50), and will win US$50 to spend 

at the SAE online shop. 


Remember, each t-shirt needs to 
feature our logo, name (South American 
Explorers) or abbreviation (SAE) 
somewhere in the design. 


Why wouldn’t you give it a go? 


Requirements: 

- All entries must be in digital form, sent 
as a PDF or JPEG to don@saexplorers.org 
- Competition closes at 12pm on August 
1 2008 

- The winner will be notified by email by 
August 15* 2008. 

- SAE withholds the right to reprint all 
designs in future editions of the magazine, 
website and on promotional material 
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Book Review 


The Last Days of the Inca 
By Kim MacQuarrie 

Published in 2007 

www. lastdaysoftheincas.com 


This book is a highly readable, non- 
technical interpretation of the basic 
facts and events surrounding the Spanish 
conquest of Peru. It is told via a sensitive 
analysis of the choices and inevitable 
consequences faced by the major players 
of the Conquest; the intriguing Pizarro 
brothers from Spain and extensive Inca 
nobility struggling to maintain a crum- 
bling indigenous empire. It also provides 
a current-day accounting of the enduring 
lure of lost Inca cities and the explora- 
tions of Hiram Bingham, Gene Savoy, 
Vincent Lee among others. 

Rather than list dates, facts, and 
figures, MacQuarrie intimately explores the 
personal experiences, historical influences 
and values which shaped the behaviors of 
conquerors, thus providing a totally new 
perspective for understanding the Conquest. 

The result is similar to a fast-paced 
novel that provides surprising and little- 
known details critical to what happened, 
how it happened, and why. MacQuarrie also 
provides anecdotes and personal memoirs 
written by the participants themselves 
allowing the reader to participate in the 
emotional and psychological impact of 
conquest. The puzzled and saddened words 
of Manco Inca or Titu Cusi as they strug- 


gled to make sense of what was unleashed 
upon their world is heart-wrenching. The 
arrogance (or courage) of the Spanish is 
both astounding and frightening. 

MacQuarrie artfully demonstrates and 
explains how the collision of two cultures 
with such radically different technologi- 
cal resources and historical experiences 
was an astounding mismatch from the 
outset. He eloquently describes the im- 
pact of Spanish guns, horses, and armor 
on a people totally unfamiliar with such 
things, one whose society was structured 
around maintaining harmony with the 
natural world and the adulation of a god- 
king rather than the amassing of personal 
wealth and individual power. 

This book is well worth reading and 
re-reading. 


Kim MacQuarrie is a writer, a four-time 
Emmy-winning filmmaker, and an an- 
thropologist. He has written two previous 
books on Peru. 


Boomers Going Global 
By Steve and Ramona Boone 
Published in 2007 


Boomers Going Global is a highly 
detailed source of all the things to do 
(or not do) when traveling abroad, 
regardless of whether you are 16 or 60. 


The Boones are traveling addicts with a 
love of unfamiliar and exotic cultures and 
customs, who through personal experi- 
ence have learned the good, bad and 
ugly of airports, travel agencies, money 
and health needs, local bureaucrats and 
screwy hotels. 

The book’s chapters cover items such 
as trip planning and personal consider- 
ations. For example, are you really fit to 
walk three days in La Paz, Bolivia with 
a tour group of mountain climbers, or is 
gourmet dining and an afternoon massage 
more your style? Issues like protecting 
your home while you're away, how not to 
pack everything you own, and what hap- 
pens when you've lost your passport are 
all covered with helpful tips and strate- 
gies easily implemented by anyone. Even 
if you are an experienced, savvy traveler, 
the amazing number of details and ideas 
covered will help you avoid sitting in a 
Quito restaurant trying to remember if 
you turned off the coffeepot. 

Most important are the reminders and 
advice on being aware of cultural differ- 
ences, appropriate manners, gender roles, 
and the political realities of being an 
American in today’s complicated world. 
Issues like personal hygiene, clothing, 
child rearing practices, noise level, con- 
cepts of time, waste disposal, or pho- 
tography which may differ radically from 
Hometown, USA are discussed with sug- 
gestions for developing and maintaining a 
positive attitude, and ensuring an enjoy- 
able trip without offending the locals. 

A topic discussed in the book, which 
is often not covered in travel literature is 
the concept of “traveling lightly as you 
go”, or socially conscious travel. If toss- 
ing out plastic water bottles and plastic 
bags, adding to land erosion and destruc- 
tion of animal habitat or loading local 
children up on sugary treats is not the 
“tourists-were-here” footprint you want 
to leave, this book is for you. 


Reviewed by Carolyn Henderson 


Film Review 


The Naked Jungle 
Released 3 March 1954 
Director: Byron Haskin 


A month after the death of the legend- 
ary actor, writer Mark Aitchison takes a 
look at one of Charlton Heston’s early 
works set deep within the Amazon 


Long before Jaws, Arachnophobia and 
Anaconda, and before b-movies of the 60's, 
there was The Naked Jungle starring Charlton 
Heston as the egocentric plantation owner 
in the Amazon in a face-off against as 
worthy a foe as was ever seen on film. 

“.. They're not creatures you can fight— 
they're an act of God! Ten miles long, two 
miles wide—ants, nothing but ants! And 
every single one of them a fiend from hell.” 

This is a classic amongst classics. Not 
only is the threat against Man—soldier 
ants who can strip a human to the bone in 
minutes—suitably disturbing and disgust- 
ing enough, it also happens to be entirely 
plausible. In its cultural history The Naked 
Jungle assumes four very different forms: 
the 1954 film, a series of 1940s and 1950s 
radio plays, the inspirational short story 
by Carl Stephenson called Leningen and the 
Ants published in 1938, and a very real event 
which occurred on Brazil's Negro River. 

The year was 1929. In North America 
an unprecedented financial crisis heralded 
the beginnings of the Great Depression. 
In South America boom turned to bust 
and Brazil's control of the world’s rubber 
market was lost to British plantations in 
Malaysia and Ceylon. On the Negro River 
the town of Airdo no longer benefited 
from the collection of rubber being 
shipped downriver towards Manaus, the 
capital of the state of Amazonas. When 
the ants inexplicably gathered that sum- 
mer and swept away whatever and who- 
ever remained in Airdo, the town was al- 
ready in the process of being abandoned. 
However Stephenson came by the story he 
soon formed into one of the most highly 
anthologized short stories of all times. In 
Leningen and the Ants Stephenson main- 


tains the setting of the Brazilian rainfor- 
est, though in place of a threatened town 
he creates a coffee plantation presided 
over by the Lord Greystoke-type figure of 
Cristopher Leningen. 

Based on the short story Bryan Haskin 
set his film, The Naked Jungle, in the 
Peruvian Amazon in 1901; it’s still the 
Negro River, though the indigenous popu- 
lation looks more like Quechua Indians 
than Amazon Indians and there are plenty 
of rolling plains and mountain landscapes 
to be seen in the painted backdrops. One 
Indian who carries about a shrunken head 
with him for luck is even called Mayan by 
Leningen, played convincingly by a young 
and swarthy Charlton Heston. 

During the Rubber Boom Period the 
Negro River (and the entire Amazon Basin 
for that matter) was a sad and desperate 
place for most people, despite popular 
accounts. No amount of penmanship 
or political spin can hide the fact that 
life at the time was a case of Darwinian 
survivalism at its most extreme; the very 
few rich mercilessly and without qualm 
exploited the very many poor for short 
term gain and little else. Had Haskin 
set his film on the real Negro River 
it probably would have resulted in 
an ethnographic classic at best. 
Redefining the dilapidated town 
of Airdo as an antebellum man- 
sion and surrounding plantation, 
then reducing the destitute 
population of Airao into a cow- 
ering contingent of field hands 
led by mighty Cristopher 
Leningen, lifts the film 
into another level 
altogether. To 
top it off the : 
introduction mm 
of Eleanor x. 
Parker as Heston’s 
red-hot love interest 
is unabashed Hollywood 
at its most formulaic. 

Leningen battles the 
ants to save his name, 


W Ascene from The Naked Jungle Poster (1954) 
showing Charlton Heston, and onscreen love 
actress Eleanor Parker 


his reputation, and his life’s work. He also 
fights and defeats the ants to consolidate 
his love (and Lust) for Eleanor Parker. It 
has a certain Beauty and the Beast qual- 
ity; Leningen’s paganism is ultimately 
exorcised by Parker's chemical influence 
and his physical confrontation with the 
ants. In the end Leningen discovers what 
a “real” man is after all, one with feelings 
and spontaneous emotions, not just a reaf- 
firmation of the macho cutout version he 
personifies at the start of the film. As the 
Beast motif cannot be entirely vanquished 
from the film the ants themselves eventu- 
ally take on that role. And so a contem- 
porary interpretation of Man and Nature 
reasserts itself by the film’s end. Man once 
again brings a world turned upside down 
by Nature back into alignment. 
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Volunteering: 
Brightly Coloured Hopes 


A. Young Performers show off their newly learn skills. 
Photo Credit: Ryan Bird 


“Circo Social believes 
its work has a social 
dimension beyond 
entertainment: giving 
children a sense of 
direction, and a healthy 
place to express 
themselves” 


Journalist Caitlin Miner 


Le Grand spends a day with 
an unusual charity that teaches 
circus tricks to children 


“T want to do the walking on sticks!” 
pouts one little girl while another twirls a 
purple flag larger than she is. “You're not 
old enough yet,” responds Marcela Ayala 
as she demonstrates how to make the 
flag float higher with a simple flick of the 
wrist. To Marcela’s right, Natalia Lazzaro 
is having more success with juggling. 
“Draw a mountain with the ball, keeping 
your eyes on it,” says Natalia, tossing a 
ball from one hand to another. The small 
group of boys crowded around her follow 
suit, though some seem more interested 
in height than control. 

Welcome to circus class at Buenos 
Aires’ Villa 31- a shantytown on the edge 
of the city. An eager group of kids, from 
5-13 years old, gathers every Friday to 
learn traditional circus arts like tumbling, 
juggling, flag-twirling, and tight-rope 
walking with Circo Social del Sur, a 
non-profit organization with the unique 
mission of serving the city’s marginalized 


children through circus arts. Founded by 
circus artists Mariana Rfolo and Pablo 
Holgado, Circo Social del Sur started 
workshops in 1991 in a small neighbor- 
hood to the south of the city. 

In 1994, encouraged by the suc- 
cess of their pilot program they began 
to expand. Currently, they are active in 
over six barrios [distinct neighborhoods] 
of the Greater Buenos Aires Province. 
Circo Social believes its work has a social 
dimension beyond entertainment: giving 
children a sense of direction, a more 
developed consciousness of physical and 
mental health, and a healthy place to 
express themselves. In their eyes, the 
circus can be an important medium for 
socialization and education. 

“I’m not exaggerating — Circo Social 
del Sur has been a pioneer of social circus 
on this continent,” says Christian Briscani, 
who handles events, administration, and 
press for the organization. It is the only 
program of its kind currently operating 
in Buenos Aires, and has become well- 
established, participating in international 
conferences and forming associations with 
similar organizations, such as the Circo 
del Mundo of Santiago, Chile. The term 
“social circus” has come to refer to a new 
movement dedicated to using circus arts to 
promote social justice and cohesion. 

“Tt’s true that it’s a discipline, but it’s 
also a game, so it’s a familiar language to 
them,” says Christian. “You can also use 
it to transmit rules, to transform society, 
to create respect for each other.” 

The program in Villa 31 is a year-long 
initiation workshop, designed to gauge 
sustainability and interest. Entering villas 
can be dangerous for those who don’t 
live there. The teachers meet up first to 
walk in together. To get there you walk 
down abandoned and muddy train tracks 
behind the Retiro bus station. Past idling 
omnibuses, a shanty town of cheap brick 
and wooden buildings clustered together 
rises up. We walk past a small café blar- 
ing cumbia. The houses are crudely built, 
squatting on top of each other, and face 


directly onto a wide cement walkway. 

The building used by Circo Social is 
shared by various groups, and is one of 
the only community buildings that has 
survived being demolished to make way 
for illegally constructed new homes. It is 
shadowed by a highway overpass. Inside, 
there is no electricity. Because this work- 
shop is still relatively new, the teachers 
head outside to gather the kids. Marcela 
begins to twirl large orange and purple 
flags, drawing the attention of a barking 
dog. Small groups of kids approach, first 
the boys, then the girls. Natalia explains 
that often there are kids waiting but to- 
day, perhaps because of last night's heavy 
rain, many have not shown up. Classes 
can range between 15 and 40 students. 

Marcela, nineteen, is one of the 
program’s success stories. She began 
taking classes with Circo Social when she 
was 8 or 9 years old. While her brothers 
and sisters dropped out, she continued 
on. Now she’s passed Circo Social’s teach- 
ing training course. So far she says she 
prefers performing, but she does enjoy 
working with children, some of whom 
remind her of herself at their age, with 
similar frustrations and potential. 

“The idea is also to leave a mark in 
the neighborhoods where we work,” says 
Christian. Before entering a new neigh- 
borhood, Circo Social consults with local 
organizations. They then hold an open-air 
workshop where teachers show off their 
skills, attract children and let them 
know when the regular workshop will 
start. While the original contract is for 
one year, most communities renew, says 
Christian. Circo Social has been present in 
some neighborhoods for over ten years. 

“One of the issues facing the Circus 
is coordination,” says Christian. With a 
variety of different workshops running 
on different timetables, in addition to 
performances and professional training, it 
can be a difficult task to organize it all. 
But it pales in comparison to their big- 
gest problem — the lack of a performance 
space of their own. For the time being, 


they use buildings within the communi- 
ties but don’t want to favor any villa by 
using theirs exclusively. 

“This keeps us up at night,” says 
Christian. “We're in an important phase 
of growth, and we need a place that we 
can use exclusively.” Similar organizations 
have been able to become sustainable by 
having their own location, he added. 

Back at Villa 31, the teachers gather 
up the kids and head indoors, where they 
split into two groups. The boys toss the 
small brightly-colored balls, sometimes 
in the air and sometimes at each other, 
while the girls seem entranced with their 
teacher's flag twirling. 

“It’s a matter of keeping up with the 
kids’ attention spans and not boring them 
while also trying to keep them focused 
enough to learn something,” explains 
Marcela. Not easy work. 

She’s in the middle of overseeing a 
group a young girls flinging themselves 
at the wall to support their handstands, 
their legs sprawling against dusty white 
walls and steps in to demonstrate the 
correct approach. She laughs with them 
as they tumble to the ground. ag 


W = The workshops help participants to make 
friends and feel a sense of belonging. 
Photo Credit: Ryan Bird 
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Interview: 


Natasha Scripture meets Buenos 
Aires based Al Jazeera English 
Bureau Chief, Lucia Newman. 


Al Jazeera English, a 24-hour English-language 
news channel, celebrated its one-year 
anniversary last November. The news agency 
is headquartered in Doha, Qatar and has 
bureaus in Washington D.C., Buenos Aires, 
Kuala Lumpur and London. Lucia Newman 
heads up the Buenos Aires bureau. 


What is AJE doing in South America that 
is different from other English language 
television networks in the region? 

We are covering Latin America from “top 
to bottom.” Not just when there is a coup, 
or a major crisis, but on a day-to-day basis, 
from every angle. In our stories, we are 
trying to capture as much of the essence of 
Latin America as we can. We want to cover 
the issues that are important to the people 
actually living here who are affected by 


Lucia Newman 


<q Three clocks are displayed in the Al Jazeera Office 
in Buenos Aires showing the time in Doha (Qatar), 
Buenos Aires (Argentina) and London (United Kingdom). 


what is happening in their own countries 
- the poverty, the political injustices - not 
just what's important to Wall Street. 


What do you think are the most 
happening stories in South America 
over the next year or so? 

In general, Latin America is a very 
disjointed continent, undergoing major 
political transformation; however, it will 
be interesting to see how things progress 
over the next year. I think that Venezuela 
is an evolving story... particularly the spread 
of the influence of Hugo Chavez. And of 
course, there is the ongoing interest in 
Cuba and Castro, but even when Castro dies, 
there’s not going to be an overnight change. 

Furthermore, this new century is go- 
ing to spell change [for Latin America], 
especially in terms of environmental 
concerns. Latin America is the last 
frontier for resources on this planet. 
The entire world is becoming more con- 
scious of global warming and we should 
care as it is going to affect us all. 


How did AJE approach the recent 
presidential elections in Argentina? 

It was interesting actually - having 
a female presidential candidate in Argentina. 
Although there are female presidents in 
other countries in South America, in Chile for 
example, I wonder if it will make a differ- 
ence in Argentina? Culturally it is a big step. 
Everything indicated that [Cristina] was go- 
ing to win. The interesting thing is that she 
did not play herself off as a woman. In fact, 
she is tougher than her husband [former 
President Nestor Kirchner]. She is a bit colder 
and more politically astute than him. She is 
not a softy. She might look glamorous like 
Evita, but she is a lot more like Hilary Clinton 
in terms of her persona. What is important 
is how efficient she is going to be. There is 
certainly a double standard. It is considered 
a good thing for a male president to be 


A Lucia Newman heads up the Al Jazeera office 
in Argentina. 


tough and cold. Female presidents have a 
hard time working around that. 


Why is AJE covering South America 
when so many international English 
news networks do not bother? 

CNN and BBC, the two largest English 
news networks, have a tendency to do a 
spray coverage throughout South America. 
Many reporters who do cover Latin America 
often have to struggle to get their packages 
on air. Right now, we [AJE] have more 
correspondents based in Latin America than 
any other major television news network. 


And finally, what draws you 
personally to news? 

I love it - I am being paid to stick 
my nose into everything that interests 
me. I am able to make interesting things 
known to the rest of the world. That is 
what is so rewarding about being a jour- 
nalist - to make a difference by revealing 
the injustices out there, the tragedies, the 
abuses of power...We have a privilege and 
responsibility to share these stories. bg 


Five Places in South America 
That You Have Never Heard Of 


Rachel Morison seeks out five 
places in South America that are 
still a secret to most travelers. 


1. Catatumbo, Lake Maracaibo, 
Venezuela 


Lake Maracaibo is the largest lake in 
South America, with a size of 13,210 
square kilometers. It is also one of the 
oldest lakes on Earth. Catatumbo is by the 
shore of Lake Maracaibo in Ciénagas de 
Juan Manuel National Park. To get there 
you must travel by boat through the sur- 
rounding marshland, where the wildlife 
is so abundant that you are sure to see 
different species of birds, iguanas, small 
crocodiles, and monkeys. Catatumbo has 
a little village filled with palafitos, houses 
built on stilts in the middle of the lake 
that are modeled on the original indig- 
enous settlements. 

You need a permit to enter the national 
park and permission from park authorities 
to use a palafito. Very reasonably priced 
tours can be arranged from Mérida and will 
usually include one night's accommodation. 


2. Barreal, Valle de Calingasta, 
Argentina 


The little town of Barreal is a little 
green oasis amongst the seven majestic 
peaks of the Cordillera de Ansilt, the high- 
est of which reaches over 6,000 meters. It 
receives the first water that descends from 
the mountains due to an ingenious system 
of irrigation and ditches created by the 
Incans; lush poplars, weeping willows, and 
fields of crops line the valley. 

Barreal is on the way to Parque Nacional 
Leoncito, which has great views of the Valle 
de la Luna, perfect for stargazing. With 
clear skies on 320 nights of the year it is no 
surprise that the park contains two impor- 
tant observatories. The park also has a dry 
lake bed called El Pampa that is famous for 
the local sport carrovelismo, a form of land 
sailing. Nearby in Las Hornillas (50 km) you 
can go rafting or climb the peak of Cerro 


Mercedario. For info or a guide see www. 
fortunaviajes.com.ar. Barreal is accessible 
from San Juan or by bus (4 hours). 


3. Praia do Forte, 
North of Salvador, Brazil 


It is still possible to find pristine 
beaches as you travel north from Salvador 
da Bahia in Brazil. Take the linha verde or 
green line, an ecologically planned high- 
way that runs parallel to the coast until 
you get to Praia do Forte, an ecological 
resort with a stunning beach. 

Tamar, from the Brazilian Portuguese word 
for sea turtles, Tartaruga Marinha, is a na- 
tional conservation project protecting 550 
nests along 50 kilometers of coast. Sea 
turtle populations are endangered due to 
the consumption of their eggs by locals, 
and illegal fishing. Praia do Forte is now 
the Tamar headquarters and has a visitors 
center celebrating the 20-year history of 
the project, as well as exhibiting pools 
with marine turtles. It is best to visit dur- 
ing the nesting season (Sept.—Mar.). 


4. Chirije, Bahia de Caraquez, 
Ecuador 


Bahia de Caraquez is an eco-city and is 
one of the cleanest and safest destina- 
tions in Ecuador. Its spectacular beaches 
attract hundreds of visitors each year, 
however only 15 kilometers south of 
Bahia the archaeological site of Chirije 
is still a secret. During the Bahia Culture 
(500 BC-AD 500), Chirije was an impor- 
tant merchant sea port. It is now a set 
of fascinating ruins with a small museum 
on-site. The ruins and land have not yet 
been fully excavated by professionals, but 
students and volunteer groups interested 
in ecology and archaeology are welcome 
to help with excavations. 

At night, Chirije gets cut off by the 
high tide so if you choose to stay over- 
night you can truly get away from it all. 
There are comfortable yet eco-friendly so- 
lar-powered cabafias to sleep in. Activities 


in the area include trekking, bird-watch- 
ing, horse riding, and snorkeling with 
dolphins. The untouched Punta Bellaca 
beaches and the forest of the Orquideas 
Hill are also nearby and worth visiting. 
Both Coactur and Reina del Camino run 
regular bus services to Chirije. The site is 
run by Bahia Dolphin Tours; for more info 
see www.bahiadolphin.com. 


5. Pozuzo, Chanchamayo Valley, 
Peru 


The Chanchamayo Valley is located 
in the central jungle of Peru and it is 
famous for its fruit and coffee, impressive 
waterfalls, and orchid fields. In 1857, a 
group of German and Austrian immigrants 
were invited by the Peruvian government 
to found a village in the Chanchamayo 
Valley. It took settlers two years to even 
reach the location and for many years 
it was very secluded. Over time Pozuzo 
developed into a slightly bizarre Bavarian 
village in the middle of the Amazon. 
Visitors can see the Aryan race popula- 
tion who live in Swiss Alps-style wooden 
houses. The older generations still 
communicate in an old Austrian dialect. 
On July 25 of this year the town will 
celebrate its 141st birthday. 

You can cross the valley on a 9th- 
century suspension bridge called Emperor 
Guillermo I. From here you can go trek- 
king or rafting along the Pozuzo River. 
Pozuzo is connected to the bigger town 
of Oxapampa by a dirt road that passes 
through Yanachaga-Chemillén National 
Park. The park can be visited from Pozuzo 
and has great camping, trekking, and 
wildlife watching. In order to reach 
Pozuzo, take a combi or mototaxi, or hire 
motorbikes in Oxampampa. rd 
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New Australia: The Saga of an 
Aussie Family in Paraguay 


A Leonard Barton’s grandparents along with many 
others left Australia on July 16, 1893 to start a 
life in Paraguay. Photo Credit: James Halford 


“But it’s the true story of 
his family, as fantastic 

as anything in Borges 

or Garcia Marquez, that 
interests me most. 

The utopians sent scouts 
to South America in 
search of a better place 
to plant the seeds 

of socialism.” 


-— i Be 
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Australian journalist James 
Halford discovers the history of a 
boatload of Australians and their 
colony in Paraguay over a hundred 
years ago. 


In the long, slow spring afternoons, 
Leonard Barton and I sit in the lounge- 
room of his house on the highest piece of 
land by the lagoon in Monte, a little town 
110 kilometers south of the Argentine 
capital. We eat apple pie rather than dulce 
de leche, the local dessert of choice, drink 
Earl Grey tea in place of mate, and talk for 
many hours in English. “I like to go back 
and find out how things started,” Leonard 
often says. While I try to get him to tell 
me more about his ancestors, Leonard 
tells me the origin of all manner of other 
things: ballpoint pens, police fingerprint- 
ing, and medialunas (crescent moon- 
shaped croissants that are an Argentine 
breakfast staple). He’s a natural storyteller, 
and his historical anecdotes are always 
so full of color that one suspects he 
might be embellishing the truth a little. 


But it’s the true story of his family, as 
fantastic as anything in Borges or Garcia 
Marquez, that interests me most. 

By his own admission, Leonard is a 
peculiar person. The son of an English 
father and an Australian mother, he was 
born in Argentina in 1926 and was brought 
up within the close-knit British commu- 
nity of that era. Tall, blond-haired, and 
blue-eyed, Leonard looks and sounds more 
Anglo than Latin. “You had to keep British 
because you were the superior race,” he 
says of his upbringing. Too intelligent 
to fully accept this crude logic, but too 
much a man of his generation to dismiss 
it out of hand, Leonard adds: “You'll never 
understand that because you never lived 
it. It was like a religion, Britishness.” 

At the school in Buenos Aires Province 
where Leonard studied in the 1930s and 
‘40s, Spanish was taught two hours a day 
like any other subject. “It was a case of, 
‘when in Rome do as at home,” he says. But 
if Leonard has retained his Britishness, it is 
not that of Blair and Brown’s Britain, but 
that of the days of the Empire. Leonard 
only visited the UK once, and that was 

in the 1930s, in the dark days of the 
Depression. Now he has to watch the BBC 
to keep his English up-to-date. 

The Bartons came to Monte some 
15 years ago to be near their daughter 
in their retirement, while I’m here for four 
months as a volunteer English teacher 
at the local school. Both Leonard and 
his wife, Susana (who everybody calls 
“Pupi’), are so sharp mentally that it’s 
easy to forget that they are in their 
80s. Pupi still teaches private English 
classes during the week, but because of 
a neurological condition that affects her 
vision and her balance she doesn’t go 
out much anymore. Once or twice a week, 
her 81-year-old husband rides his bike to 
the local grocery store, where he gives 
the woman behind the counter caramelos 
(candy), and she helps him find what he 
needs. Leonard doesn’t see very well either, 
but hides it cunningly. It wasn’t until I took 
his photo that I realized. “Make sure you 


take my good side or you'll get reflections,” 
he said. His left eye is glass and often spar- 
kles disconcertingly in snapshots. 

San Miguel del Monte has a population 
of just over 17,000, and is known within 
Argentina for its history. The town lies be- 
side the river Salado, the natural barrier be- 
tween populous Buenos Aires Province with 
its famous port city, and the vast flatlands 
of the interior. In the 19th century this 
was frontier territory, situated between the 
conquered east and the desert, where in- 
digenous groups still roamed. The legend- 
ary Juan Manuel de Rosas, a conservative 
strongman who ruled Argentina from 1829 
to 1852, kept his ranch in Monte. “El sefor 
de la pampa” was the key figure in the 
struggle between conservative and liberal 
forces within the country at that time. As 
Leonard points out, it remains impossible to 
receive an objective opinion on Rosas from 
an Argentine. His brutal persecution of his 
political enemies, and campaigns against 
the indigenous population, make him a 
tyrant for many, while some maintain that 
he was a great administrator and patriot. 

No matter; Rosas belongs to Monte. 

In 1987, local authorities loaded his 

ranch onto the back of a truck, and trans- 
ported it 70 kilometers into the historic 
center of town, where it now has pride of 
place. The ranch stands a few blocks from 
Leonard and Pupi’s place, directly beside 
the school where I work. It is a distinctive 
pinkish red, a color that here represents Ar- 
gentine federalism, and was originally 
produced by mixing milk and cow blood. 

During my first week of teaching at the 
school, a senior student approached me in 
the corridor, carrying a book in English. She 
invited me to visit her private language tu- 
tor, Pupi, and her husband. “He’s English,” 
she told me, “but his grandparents were 
Australians, so he’d like to meet you.” It 
was the book she handed me that sealed 
the deal. Written by Gavin Souter, an Aussie 
journalist, it was entitled A Peculiar People: 
The Australians of Paraguay and told the 
story of a 19th-century socialist colony in 
South America, founded by a group of my 


countrymen. “I like to go back and find 
out how things started,” Leonard would say 
to me. The same impulse compelled me to 
accept his invitation. 


Thomas O'Donnell and Margaret 
Egan: Queensland, Australia, to 
Colonia Nueva Australia, Paraguay 


On July 16, 1893, Leonard’s grandpar- 
ents left Australia for Paraguay. The official 
vessel of the New Australia Cooperative 
Settlement Association, the Royal Tar, sailed 
out of Sydney Harbor carrying 220 adult 
Australians and their children. This was the 
first shipload, but more would follow, even- 
tually carrying over 500 people across the 
Pacific. Some of them emigrated to South 
America with grand ideas of founding a fair- 
er society, a model for all the world; most 
of them just wanted a better life. They had 
no way of knowing that Australia would 
develop into an affluent and stable de- 
mocracy, while Paraguay would be plagued 
by political instability and poverty. 

Leonard’s Irish grandfather, Thomas 
O'Donnell, came to Queensland in his teens, 
where he found work as a shearer. At 25, he 
married Margaret Egan, a mere girl at the 
time. Her parents had died in search of gold 
in the bush, and she had been brought up 
in an orphanage. “Love is blind, marriage 
is an eye opener,” Margaret would later tell 
her grandchildren. She was 15 when she 
had her first baby, Mary Ann (Leonard’s 
mother), and the child was not three years 
old when things turned bad in Queensland. 

The small rural settlement of Barcaldine, 
where Mary Ann O'Donnell was born, was 
also the birthplace of the New Australia 
movement. The Association was formed in 
response to the great Queensland Shearer's 
strike of 1891. Pastoralists, affected by 
a downturn in the market, tried to pass 
on losses to their workers. They proposed 
tougher working conditions and demanded 
freedom of contract to employ non-union 
labor. Their employees responded by 
setting up and maintaining a series of 


W = Author Anne Whithead'’s book ‘Paradise Mislaid- in 
Search of the Australian Tribe of Paraguay’ published 
in 1997 (University of Queensland Press) follows the 
turbulent history of New Australia, Paraguay 


strike camps in rural centers for nearly 
six months. The largest of these was at 
Barcaldine. At the height of the strike 
there were some 10,000 shearers and sta- 
tion hands in the camps, with 800 rifles 
at their disposal. Buildings were torched, 
violence with fists and shearing blades was 
endemic, and armed conflict appeared 
increasingly likely when the government 
sent in 1,400 troops to put down the 
uprising. The conservative press screamed 
that the strike had brought the state to 
the brink of civil war. 

It was in this context that Thomas 
O'Donnell decided to join the New Australia 
cooperative. “He was fed up with the 
situation in Australia,” says Leonard. 
Advertisements were placed in union 
newspapers such as The Worker and The 
Boomerang. Members were asked to sur- 
render their life savings to the organization, 
with a minimum commitment of 60 pounds. 

The mass migration to South America 
would probably never have happened had 
the standoff in Queensland not culminated 
in resounding defeat for the workers. All 
but two of the fourteen strike leaders 
were imprisoned in harsh conditions on 
the island of Saint Helena, near Brisbane. 
Concerned for their men, who were living 
in terrible conditions in the camps, the 
committee in command called off the 
strike. The failure at Barcaldine was a cru- 
cible for the Australian labor movement. 
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The pragmatists among them went on to 
found the Australian Labor Party, which 
remains one of the major political forces in 
the country today. The utopians, under the 
command of charismatic journalist and la- 
bor organizer William Lane, sent scouts to 
South America in search of a better place 
to plant the seeds of socialism. 

The War of the Triple Alliance (1865-1875), 
a prolonged and bloody territorial dis- 
pute between Paraguay and its neighbors 
Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina, had left the 
nation with a great shortage of working- 
age men. For this reason, the Paraguayan 
government was generous enough to offer 
the Australians a piece of land in the 
country’s southeast, between two branches 
of the Tepicuary River. The organization 
claimed that the remoteness of the site 
would protect the colony from the pollution 
of external influences. More to the point, 
Australian state governments of the day were 
disinclined to deal with a group of socialists, 
leaving them few choices closer to home. 

William Lane positioned the Paraguayan 
experiment at the vanguard of an interna- 
tional movement. “If Socialism is shown 
to be practicable . . . it will set such an 
example and excite such determination in 
other states that a world wide revolution 
would speedily be brought about.” His 
group of “hard-handed toilers” would pro- 
vide a model for the global proletariat and 
finally emerge from the jungle “an army of 
many 1000s” to overthrow world capital- 
ism. Though not lacking in ambition, 
Lane’s brand of socialism was also deeply 
conservative. One of the founding precepts 
of the society, which was later to prove a 
point of conflict, was that all colonists were 
to abstain from drinking alcohol. Leonard’s 
grandfather was a teetotaler from the start, 
but ironically in the days of the colony's 
decline would make a living selling cafa, 
a variety of rum, to other colonists. It was 
also made clear to members that they were 
not to “cross the colour line” by consorting 
with the locals. Lane was a fervent believer 
in the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon race 
and recruited members throughout rural 


Australia accordingly. The vessel and provi- 
sions necessary for the great journey were 
purchased using the hard-won savings of 
men like Thomas O'Donnell. 

Before the O’Donnells were halfway 
across the Pacific, cracks had begun to ap- 
pear in the colonist’s facade of rosy, revolu- 
tionary camaraderie. Seasickness, boredom, 
and infighting affected morale during the 
two-month journey. Margaret O'Donnell 
later recalled to her grandson that William 
Lane prohibited her and the other young 
mothers from buying treacle for their 
children - treacle was made from molasses, 
and rum came from molasses. Scandalized 
by a romance between two crew members, 
the prudish Lane also banned unmarried 
women on deck after dark, prompting an 
immediate backlash. Later, there was near 
mutiny over the loss and ensuing short- 
age of cutlery. By the time they arrived at 
the site, the group had already divided into 
two factions - those who remained loyal 
to Lane, and the rebels, who chafed at his 
increasingly autocratic ways. 

The colonists toiled hard and made 
some progress in the early days in 
Paraguay. They cleared 40 hectares of land, 
planted 20 hectares of crops, constructed 
makeshift dwellings, and built other es- 
sential buildings. Thomas O'Donnell started 
a tannery, dug pits for curing yerba mate, 
built dams for the cattle, and ran a general 
store. His wife, like many of the other 
woman who had made the journey out of 
obligation rather than conviction, disliked 
the rough life in the colony. 

By the end of the year, a third of the 
initial group had left New Australia. Many 
felt they had been misled by the scouting 
party's report on the site, particularly with 
regards to its proximity to the railway line 
and the river. Others found the rigors of 
communal living too much. They wanted 
to barter with the local Guarani people, 
but didn’t like the idea of contributing 
the spoils to the public coffer. Some of 
the single men took a shine to the local 
liquor and eyed the attractive Paraguayan 
women with interest. Lane brought the 


tension to a head by trying to expel the 
rebel leaders for breaking the temperance 
law. When the men refused to leave volun- 
tarily, he called in the Paraguayan police 
force and had them forcibly removed. For 
many of the colonists, the scene of their 
comrades being dragged off by armed 
officers was reminiscent of the Barcaldine 
days. The incident sparked a mass exodus 
from New Australia. 

The colony would last barely three years 
in its original form. As Souter has observed, 
“nothing ever came up to expectations 
- crops, industry, education, or human 
nature.” Accusations of financial misman- 
agement were leveled at the leadership 
groups, there were cattle rustlers from 
inside the colony, and relations between 
the first batch of colonists and the later ar- 
rivals were tense. Many who left the colony 
moved elsewhere in Paraguay or in South 
America, while others asked for financial 
assistance from the Australian, Paraguayan, 
and Argentine governments to help them 
return home. William Lane left with his 
closest disciples to found Cosme Colony at 
another site nearby. The land was eventu- 
ally divided up between the few hardy souls 
who remained by the Paraguayan govern- 
ment. Thomas O'Donnell was among them, 
but his wife was not. Just as the communal 
lifestyle had given way to a system of private 
land ownership, the Australian character of 
the settlement would soon begin to disappear. 

Today the site is close to a main 
highway. A few descendants of the origi- 
nal colonists still live there, but they 
do not speak English and have been ab- 
sorbed into the local population. “Nuevo 
Londres,” as the location is now known, 
receives a small but steady stream of 
visitors, mainly die-hard Australian left- 
ists. Interested readers can find more 
information about how to reach the site 
in Anne Whitehead’s excellent account of 
the Paraguayan colony, Paradise Mislaid, 
but should be sensitive to local inhabit- 
ants if they wish to visit in person. 

Like the colony they had helped to 
found, Thomas and Margaret's marriage 


WV = The O'Donnel family. From left to right Eileen 
Barton de Shanly (Leonard's sister), Mary Barton 
(his mother), Marina Shanly (Leonard’s niece) 
and Margaret O°Donnel (his grandmother) 


would not last. “When poverty comes in 
the door, loves flies out the window,” 
Leonard recalls his grandmother saying. 
The O’Donnells lived apart for the best part of 
thirty years in their old age, but not before 
having nine children who would grow up in 
South America and have their own families. 


Mary Ann O'Donnell and William 
Barton: Asuncion, Paraguay, 
to Victoria, Argentina 


Leonard’s mother, Mary Ann, spent her 
youth helping out in her father’s general 
store in the colony. She and her sister 
Hanna wrote on the goods in secret code 
so that they would know how much they 
could discount the price of each item. The 
two were forbidden to speak Guarani, the 
local language, “as it would make them 
familiar to the natives.” Both escaped the 
limited world of the colony through mar- 
riage - Hanna married an engineer, Bob 
Green, and Mary Ann an English railway 
man named William Allan Barton. 

Barton worked on the railway in 
Mendoza, in the west of Argentina, until 
he and nearly 6,000 others were fired for 
going on strike. After returning briefly to 
Buenos Aires, he set out in search of his 
fortune. Working his way north through 
Paraguay, on his way to look for diamonds 
in Brazil, William found a wife instead. 
In the Paraguayan capital he met Mary 
Ann’s brother, Tom, who invited him to 
celebrate Christmas at New Australia. The 
eligible bachelors of the British communi- 
ty in Asuncion often visited the colony in 
those days, in the hope of meeting single 
women. “It was a lively thing,” says 
Leonard. The colonists put on theatrical 
productions, poetry recitals, and dances, 
often accompanied by Paraguayan harp 
music. It was at one such gathering that 
William met his wife to be. 

Their first child, Aileen (Leonard's older 
sister), was born in Paraguay in 1917, but 
the family would soon leave the country 
for good. William was initially held back 


from active service in World War I because 
he was married and because he was “a 
technical man,” Leonard recalls. As “the 
meat grind of the trenches” continued, 
however, he was finally called up. He took 
his wife and daughter to Argentina with 
him, intending to leave them behind in 
Rosario, but never left South America. 
“The armistice got him,” says Leonard. 
William returned to railway work, first in 
Rosario and later in Victoria, Buenos Aires 
Province, where Leonard was born in 1926. 
While Leonard only ever heard of New 
Australia through the stories of his grand- 
mother and mother, his older sister, Aileen, 
visited the ex-colony as a child. In 1921, 
when she was three years old she was taken 
to meet her grandfather. Unfortunately, the 
trip coincided with a period of civil war in 
Paraguay and was not the joyous family 
reunion it might have been. One night, 
Thomas O'Donnell saw troops approaching 
the colony. He hid his daughter and grand- 
daughter under the bed, lowered all of the 
alcohol down the well, and waited. When 
the soldiers arrived they sacked his store, 


stole his cattle, and tied family members to a 


tree. They stayed twenty-four hours, leaving 
behind only a box of matches and a sack of 


flour. It took the family six months to escape 


the war-torn country and return to Victoria. 


“The colonists toiled hard 
and made some progress 


in the early days in 


Paraguay. They cleared 40 
hectares of land, planted 


20 hectares of crops, 


constructed makeshift 
dwellings, and built other 


essential buildings.” 
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Leonard and Susana Barton: 
San Miguel del Monte, Argentina 


Aileen, who is in her 90s and lives 
in Buenos Aires, is in regular telephone 
contact with her cheeky younger brother. 
“There’s a young Australian journalist here 
and I’m spilling all the dirt on the family,” 
Leonard tells her with an impish grin. 
Aileen apparently doesn’t like to talk about 
the colony. “She thinks it’s shameful,” he 
tells me. Australian writers such as Souter 
and Whitehead have tried to elevate the 
short-lived experiment to mythological sta- 
tus. “Australia does not have many legends, 
but those it does have are all concerned 
with people who took their chances against 
great odds and failed,” writes Souter. But 
Leonard is less sympathetic toward his an- 
cestors’ project. “Absolutely it was a failure. 
... They had a silly philosophy: If you were 
a schoolteacher you worked as a cobbler.” 

Leonard’s biography and political opin- 
jons show little trace of his grandparents’ 
radicalism. After completing his military 
service in the ‘40s, he was in textiles for 
some years. In the 1950s he worked with 
British American Tobacco in Buenos Aires. 
Later he would go into business for himself 
keeping beehives. His grandchildren 
speak English, but hesitantly, as a second 
language, and have not inherited the “re- 
ligion” of Britishness. The closest Leonard 
gets to socialism is a vague disapproval of 
the materialism of the younger generation. 
Nevertheless, while he’s conservative in 
many of his opinions, you get the sense 


that Leonard is much too independent- 
minded, too much of a peculiar person, 
to adhere to any consistent ideology. “I 
don’t have much time for idealists, not 
at my age, but I think it’s for the young 
people to be idealistic,” he says. 

The story culminates in the Bartons’ 
white house by the lagoon in Monte, just 
a little distance from Rosas ranch. “It’s 
entirely possible that Rosas was here 
on this piece of land,” Leonard tells me, 
“because he was by the lake.” Leonard and 
Pupi can often be seen sitting on the back 
deck in the afternoon, sipping a cold drink. 
Nearby, a few lazy anglers dangle lines 
in the shallows, while couples sprawl on 
the grass drinking mate. High school kids 
flash by on motor scooters or in souped-up 
cars with cumbia music blaring from the 
windows. Not many tourists come to Monte, 
but many of those who do are Argentine 
history buffs, drawn by the legacy of Rosas. 
You sometimes see them milling around 
in front of the rose-colored farmhouse in 
the plaza, caught up in earnest discussion. 
They're talking about history, about how 
things started. dy 
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Life in the Ecuadorian Clouds 


A. Local Ecuadorean produce: cocoa, guanabana, 
starfruit. Photo Credit: Dale Shaddick 


“There is always fresh 
coffee and a delicious 
array of herbal teas on 
hand. We ate under a 
palm roof in the open 
air out of earthenware 
bowls with coconut 
shell spoons.” 


Dale Shaddick lived on an organic 
farm in Ecuador, slept in treehouses 
and learnt how to make panela. 


Almost everything you need grows 
on trees at Servio Pachard’s Organic and 
Permaculture Farm in Ecuador, including 
my house. On my first day here, the farmer, 
Pachard, asks if I would like to sleep arriba, 
which means up, and I nod with enthusias- 
tic delight as peering into the branches of 
a tree, I see a thatched bamboo cabin. My 
childhood tree house dream has come true 
on a farm located between the Pacific 
Ocean and the Andes, in an area of Ecuador 
bursting with lush green vegetation. The 
soil is fertile, the water plentiful and, on 
Pachard’s land, nature yields a bounty with- 
out mechanical or chemical interference. 

When chemical companies started 
selling their wares in these parts, Sefior 
Pachard and others declined to buy. They 
chose to continue farming naturally 
as their families had for generations. 
Although he runs the farm much the same 
way his mother and grandmother ran it 
before him, Pachard is now is a rarity and 
he knows it. His neighbors ask why he con- 
tinues with the old ways and he tells them. 


“It’s simple, because they function, 
the new ways don’t function.” 

Pachard is a lithe, moustached, 39 
year old. His face is expressive with large 
intelligent eyes. He studied Agriculture 
and Veterinary Science at university but 
didn’t hear about Organic Farming until 
1994 when he came across an article in 
a magazine. Excited by the ideas which 
echoed his own thinking, he started trav- 
elling to other farms, working and learning 
and trying out organic principles. Pachard 
met other farmers interested in organics 
and through them was introduced to the 
world of Permaculture in 2002. 

In his small community, Pachard has 
been sharing his passion for organic farm- 
ing and making converts. Many farmers 
have become organic growers, motivated 
by the higher prices for organic cocoa 
and coffee. Others aren’t certified but 
continue to grow crops and raise livestock 
in the old fashioned way. This allows for 
a thriving barter system of organic goods. 
The neighbours have organic dairy and 
Pachard’s brother, Blas, makes organic 
panela, similar to brown sugar. Recently 
the university in the closest town, Calceta, 
hired Pachard as a consultant to design 
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organic farms in surrounding communities. 
Pachard and his friends have also created 
organic gardens in the primary school and 
the nursery which provide free fresh food 
for the children. The organic growers meet 
regularly to share ideas and assist each 
other with technicalities and legalities. 
Maria, Pachard’s wife, is part of a group of 
women planning to produce organic fair- 
trade chocolate which will assist greatly to 
alleviate cash poverty in the area. 

It is important to have the support net- 
work because nature is fragile. In November 
1996, El Nifio struck and devastated the 
agriculture in Ecuador. If you dig in the soil 
you can see the dark line where the ground 
has recorded the torrential rains which not 
only destroyed that year’s crops but also 
caused 100-year-old trees to fall. 

One of the biggest ecological threats 
to agriculture, according to Pachard, is 
the introduction of transgénicos (geneti- 
cally modified [GM] seeds) with inbuilt 
pesticides. Thanks to the work of Accién 
Ecolégica, a Quito based environmental 
group, GM seeds are currently banned in 
Ecuador but seeds can be carried by the 


W = Pachard’s brother, Blas, makes organic panela, 
similar to brown sugar. Photo Credit: Dale Shaddick 
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wind from other countries and cross-pol- 
linate with normal crops. There is even 
an Accién Ecoldgica leaflet titled La Mala 
Semilla (the bad seed) which aims to edu- 
cate and inform farmers about GM crops. 
Pachard’s grandmother knew the im- 
portance of guarding seeds and, therefore, 
Pachard has many original seeds safequarded 
season after season. He is now a member of 
La Red de Guardianes de Semillas (Network 
of Seed Protectors) and through them he 
swaps pure seeds with other farmers. 
Pachard’s farm is a brilliant endorsement 
for the organic way of life. It is burst- 
ing with green healthy vegetation. Fruit 
trees bow under the weight of papayas, 
mandarins, oranges, mangoes, guanabana, 
purui, breadfruit and six different types of 
bananas. Exotic fruit, like star fruit and Noni 
from Asia, also grow in abundance. There 
are coffee bean trees, cocoa trees, avocado 
and pepper trees, bean trees, yucca trees 
and cinnamon bushes. The family grows rice, 
legumes, tomatoes, squash, zucchini, cucum- 
ber, pineapples, carrots, beans, lettuce and 
broccoli. Even loofahs that grow on a vine. I 
thought they were sea creatures (quite logi- 


“Pachard’s grandmother 
knew the importance 

of guarding seeds and, 
therefore, Pachard has 
many original seeds 
safeguarded season 
after season.” 


cal really, strong family resemblance to the 
sponge). But no. You pick a loofah pod, peel 
it, shake out the seeds and then, after a hard 
days farm work, you scrub yourself to bliss. 

All the structures on Finca Sarita, 
named after Pachard’s daughter Sara, are 
built of bamboo and wood with roofs of 
thatched Cadi Palm. The eating and relax- 
ing/meeting areas are just shade or rain 
shelters, and the houses have open win- 
dows without glass. In this way, the hu- 
man habitations meld with nature in much 
the same way a bird’s nest does. There is 
no separation from the elements and no 
neglect of nature’s inherent beauty. This 
does have a downside, namely 1000 mos- 
quitoes feasting on your flesh at night, 
but nothing a mosquito net (and a bit of 
guiltily applied DEET) can’t fix. 

In the composting toilets, humanure 
is mixed with wood shavings and recycled 
into fertilizer. Huge compost piles also 
break down organic material like leaves, 
food scraps and animal waste, which 
decomposes with the help of Biol, a cock- 
tail of manure, molasses, vinegar, yeast 
and plants. The compost is used to feed 
the hundreds of trees in the area. The 
vegetable garden is fertilized with liquid 
from the worm colony and diluted Biol. 
“Earth of the Mountain” - the top ground 
layer collected from wilderness areas- is a 
fertilization method used for generations 
that is also used on Pachard’s farm. 

Pachard controls pests in the vegeta- 
ble garden by using traps of vegetable oil 
applied to sheets of plastic and bottles 
full of banana vinegar both of which 
attract and kill the insects. Natural pes- 


ticides made from tobacco and chilis are 
also sprayed on plants when needed. 

Although rainfall is plentiful, grey 
water systems are in place which filter 
water from the kitchen and laundry areas 
through rocks, gravel, carbon and sand to 
be used in the gardens. The family keeps 
one pig, four goats and 30 chickens which 
provide eggs and, very occasionally, meat. 

My work here was always enjoyable, even 
when it involved being covered in spiders 
and ants, which it almost always did. I 
became adept at swinging a machete; a 
tool which I discover has infinite uses and 
a certain maverick appeal. 

I sowed seeds and planted seedlings. I 
cleared weeds, I turned compost and fed 
goats. I constructed water filters and 
trimmed dead leaves off banana plants. I 
caught hundreds of oranges thrown down 
from the tree, the air filled with their tangy 
aroma. I scaled flimsy ladders to harvest 
achiote, the red seed used traditionally 
for body painting. I shelled peas by the 
hundred. I roasted peanuts on the outdoor 
stove and grinded them into peanut 
butter. I picked coffee beans and collected 
them in a pouch (strains of African music 
accompanying me in my head thanks to the 
coffee television commercials). I harvested 
cocoa which grows in beautiful velvet red 
pods. Each cocoa bean is wrapped in sweet 
delicious jelly. I roasted, peeled and grinded 
the cocoa to make delicious chocolate. 

One day, I went with Pachard and one 
of his children on bicycles to another 
plantation of crops on a friend’s farm. We 
walked through sugar cane fields stopping 
to suck on sweet cane juice. Once there 
we harvest yucca, an extremely useful 
root vegetable, by pulling the small trees 
upwards. We also chopped a sack load 
of peas. Making our way back along the 
road, bicycles laden with bags of beans, 
yucca and huge bunches of sugar cane 
and corn, it occurs to me that if a person 
saw this scene from a bus window, they 
might imagine us to be poor, struggling 
with our loads on the bicycles. Which 
I guess to some standards we are, but 


not to me. Here I feel so rich. In this 
beautiful country where green hills gently 
roll into wide rivers, abundance is...well 
abundant. Good people, physical work 

in a pleasing climate, clean water, pure 
air, a clear river to swim and play in, me- 
dicinal herbs and mountains of the most 
delicious food I’ve ever tasted. 

Maria, Pachard’s wife is the mother of 
six children and a community leader. I 
watched her in deep admiration as she 
feeds, organizes, disciplines, attends 
to and above all, loves all six of her 
offspring. She has fertile grace, full and 
strong, and an absolute goddess in the 
kitchen. The table became an altar I 
sat down and worshiped. Ninety-nine 
percent of the food is grown on the farm 
and it radiates flavour and freshness. We 
ate bowls of chopped fruit, papaya, 
banana, star fruit, guanabana and 
pineapple. We devoured baked platanos 
and pancakes with fresh cream. Yucca 
patties, pumpkin soups, vegetable stews, 
bean salads, herb salads, fried banana 
chips, fresh peanut butter on home- 
made bread. There is always fresh coffee 


WV Maria, Pachard’s wife, and one of their 
six children relaxing in a hammock. 
Photo Credit: Dale Shaddick 


and a delicious array of herbal teas on 
hand. And sometimes, freshly made 
chocolate from the tree to my grateful 
mouth. We ate under a palm roof in the 
open air out of earthenware bowls with 
coconut shell spoons. 

And after eating there are hammocks 
to swing in because relaxing is an impor- 
tant part of life. There was even a ham- 
mock in my tree house which by the way 
is up a mango tree. At night when I lay 
in the dark in my cabin in the branches 
of a giant old mango tree, the whole 
cabin twinkled with the mystical lights of 
fireflies.......... magic. dg 
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Honky Tonk Stomp 


A. Rodrigo Haddad, from the band Pure Country 
sings to their many fans at the San Pedro Country 
Music Festival. Photo Credit: Brie Austin 


“Country Music - or at 
least the old timer hillbilly 
country music - is rooted 
in traditional Irish folk 
music, and Argentina 

has the fifth largest Irish 
community the world” 


Writer, Brie Austin, discovers that 
Country Music thrives in Argentina 


I first met Henry at El Alamo, a bar in 
Buenos Aires. He was an Argentine sport- 
ing a cowboy hat, boots and a friendly 
demeanour. When I inquired about the 
unusually long nails on his right hand 
(they looked as though they might have 
even been glue-on nails) he replied, 

“Tm a picker in a country band. I play 
all the string instruments, but special- 
ize in a home-made pedal steel guitar, 
something very rare here.” 

He then went on to tell me how 
Country Music is rapidly becoming more 
popular in Argentina. 

In a city that has such a diversity of 
culture and nightlife, I don’t know why I was 
surprised to hear that, but I was. As he con- 
tinued to speak I was more captured by the 
passion for what he was saying then I was 
by what he actually said. Sitting there in his 
worn jeans, his hair was pulled back into a 
ponytail revealing the face of a journeyman, 
an Argentine Willie Nelson, perhaps. 

On his invitation, I escaped the hot 
Buenos Aires morning sun and climbed 


into an air conditioned white van to join 
Henry and his family en route to the San 
Pedro Country Music Festival. 

“Tt really shouldn’t be a surprise that 
country music has a fan base here,” he 
explained as he drove,” after all, country 
music - or at least the old timer hillbilly 
country music - is rooted in traditional 
Irish folk music, and Argentina has the 
fifth largest Irish community the world.” 

According to Henry it was Kenny Rogers 
who really made country music popular here 
in the 1980s. Its popularity grew slowly, 
but in the last two years authentic country, 
as opposed to pop country, has really taken 
root with a small, passionate and growing 
percentage of the population. The festival 
we're going to should attract 5,000 people. 

His elder daughter 19 year-old Augustina 
and her boyfriend James weren't as en- 
thusiastic about country music as her dad, 
but they both enjoy attending the festival 
each year. By contrast, Henry's youngest 
daughter seven year-old Juanita does like 
Country Music. In fact, she sings with the 
band during several songs. As his wife Gaby 
and his mother-in-law chatted and offered 
us sandwiches and cold drinks, I noticed 
that she too was wearing cowboy boots and 
a beautifully buckled belt. As it turns out, 
this wasn’t just for the festival, she wears 
western fashions regularly. 

“Do you know the western two-step?” 
I inquired. She grinned with a quick 
response: “Of course, though I prefer line 
dances. And if there isn’t a line dance 
going on I usually start one.” 

A fan of James Taylor, Alan Jackson, 
and Hank Williams, Henry was attracted 
to country music as a kid by watching old 
black and white cowboy movies and seri- 
als on television. Nowadays there are only 
a few media outlets for country music 
fans in Argentina, like 92.3 radio, which 
won an international award for best coun- 
try music station a few years ago, and the 
website www.country2.com. 

“Some people are familiar with country 
music,” Henry continued, “while others 
don’t seem to differentiate between folk, 


country, or southern rock. Then for those 
that never heard it before, they might acci- 
dently come upon our show at a restaurant 
or bar, and they're like ‘cool, what's that?’ 

The festival was held on the far 
side of town in an open field near the 
Parana River. Campgrounds and a Howard 
Johnson's hotel were near by. The usually 
quiet town was teeming with people, cars 
and motorcycles. It was a little surreal 
seeing this sea of cowboy hats, boots, 
denim, and every sort of Americana coun- 
try western paraphernalia imaginable. 

The stage was large and deep, and after 
meeting up with Gustavo (the promoter/ 
producer) to get my pass, I wandered about 
taking in the scene. There were four large 
sets of bleachers; two on each side of the 
field for people to enjoy an unblocked view 
of the stage. Many others brought their own 
chairs or picnic blankets that they set up 
on the ground with some in the field and 
some off to the side under the trees. It was 
an eclectic mix a people; families with kids, 
lovers, young, old, even a motorcycle riding 
club called Viejo Espiritus. 

Over the next two days and nights 
a total of 36 bands performed to a de- 
lighted, enthusiastic crowd. The fabulous 
weather was only surpassed by the high 
quality musicianship. 

There were several bands that stood out, 
including Pasto Loco, who sounded like 
they were a direct import from Nashville, 
Hickory Winds, a marvellous harmony hill- 
billy band, Pure Country, and Henry's band 
The South. There was also Texas Radio - a 
rockabilly band that was a throwback to the 
old days of Sun Records. Influenced by the 
early Beatles, Buddy Holly, Johnny Burnett 
and Carl Perkins, Texas Radio had a young 
crowd dancing and singing along with them 
during their show, most of whom were 
sporting 1950's inspired fashions. 

With all the acoustic banjos, fiddles, 
stand-up bass and steel guitars - in ad- 
dition to the standard band instruments 
- every type of country music was well 
represented: Old Timer hillbilly, Rockabilly, 
honky tonk, western swing, Cajun, and 


bluegrass, plus Southern Rock. The sound 
was raw and authentic, and the crowd's 
enthusiasm was so strong that it suddenly 
occurred to me: they weren't imitating 
American country music at all, they were 
living it. There was a joy in every note. 

A Buenos Aires member-based dance 
group called Honky Tonk Stomp gathered 
not too far from the stage and performed 
Western two-step partner dancing through- 
out the weekend. At other times various 
line dances would start with two or three 
spectators and grow to as many as 20 or 
30 people without much effort. Honky Tonk 
Stomp was formed in 2005, but the group 
really got traction in 2006 after Argentine 
newspaper, La Nacion, wrote an article 
about their Saturday dance classes that 
cater to beginners, intermediate and ad- 
vanced clientele. According to Alec Grant, 
there are now about eighty members. 

“Friday and Saturday nights a large group 
of us get together to support the local country 
bands. We attend their shows, eat, drink, en- 
joy the music and, of course, start line dances 
and really try to engage the audience.” 

After the festival's first day concluded, 
everyone ended up at the same restau- 
rant for dinner. I caught up with Rodrigo 
Hadad of Brazil, who was lead singer for 
the group Pure Country. I wondered how a 
Brazilian ends up singing American country 
music in Argentina. 

“My dad was a horseman,” he told me, 
“and I grew up listening to country music. 
Unlike the horseman of Argentina, Peru or 
Bolivia, the cowboys of Brazil and the USA 
are very similar.” 

He had recently been living in the 
States and planned on returning there 
after the New Year. 

“T love Nashville. The city is beautiful 
and I like the people ... once they hear 
me speak. The prejudices against Mexicans 
there are quite clear, but after they learn 
I’m from Brazil, they say, wow, cool!” 

When I asked the promoter Gustavo 
what he liked best about the success 
of his festival, he said, “Lo que mds 
disfrutamos es la camaraderia que se 


ha ido fortaleciendo durante los ultimos 
afios,” in other words, the camaraderie 
amongst the performers and the public 
that has grown and strengthened over 
the years. Gustavo was inspired to create 
the festival, he says, by the good energy 
that always seemed to surround country 
music at the concerts he saw on his trips 
to Nashville for Fan Fair. After the launch 
of country2.com, he and his wife Mariana 
decided to try and create a place to bring 
artists and fans together and help spread 
the music in Argentina. 

Today country2.com has 1,000 visitors a 
day, and the radio show is broadcast on 80 
AM stations in both Argentina and through- 
out the world. The San Pedro Country Music 
Festival attracts bands and fans from sev- 
eral South American countries, and Gustavo 
hopes that in the future he can attract 
American artists to come join their party. dg 


For those who are visiting or living in 
Argentina and enjoy and/or are interested 
in country music, the San Pedro Country 
Music Festival happens each September. 
You can learn more about the festival and 
other music events at www.country2.com. 


Brie Austin is a free lance wnter and co-author 
of I’d Do It Again. www.brieaustin.com 
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Salvador de Bahia, Brazil 


In 1549 Brazil's first governor-general 
- Thomé de Souza - climbed a bluff at 
All Saints’ Bay and witnessed a view that 
would inspire a nation. Below him, a rib- 
bon of land stretched northeast along the 
peninsula’s lee shore. The deep water and 
protected coastline made for an ideal port, 
and the bluff would serve as a natural 
rampart against invaders. Thomé de Souza 
was not the first European to set eyes on 
this landscape. Many others had passed 
through since Américo Vesptcio’s arrival 
on November 1, 1501 - All Saints’ Day. But 
the governor-general meant to stay, and 
he needed to choose a good spot for the 
fledgling colony's first capital. By the view. 
he knew he’d found what he was looking for. 

Three and a half centuries later an 
anonymous photographer proved that 


View That Inspired a Nation 


Thomé de Souza had been right. By 

1910 the governor-general’s “fortaleza e 
povoacdo grande e forte” had burgeoned 
into a metropolis of 250,000 inhabitants. 
Though Salvador had lost its distinction as 
Brazil's capital in 1763 to Rio de Janeiro, 
it remained the commercial and politi- 

cal heart of Bahia. The port was among 
the largest of the South Atlantic and the 
irregular topography divided the city in 
two: the Low City, built up around the 
commerce at the docks, and the High City, 
where important government buildings, co- 
lonial homes, and churches stood. Joining 
these districts were steep streets and bold 
works of engineering such as the Elevador 
Lacerda, inaugurated in 1873. 

Today the population of Salvador 
exceeds 2,500,000, but the city’s oldest 
square remains its heart. What does the 
view that inspired a nation look like today? 
Few people know better than Everaldo 
Carvalho, the administrator of the Lacerda 
Elevator. For the past 27 years Everaldo has 
worked at what is now called Praga Thomé 
de Souza. The Elevador Lacerda possesses 
wide panoramic windows, but it is on the 
roof that Everaldo compares the image of 


<@ Everaldo Carvatho atop the Lacerda Elevator. 


Above: This postcard of Salvador, Bahia, was is- 
sued around 1910. At left, in the Low City, we see 
the hillside street Ladeira da Montanha and the 
docks of the port district. At right, in the High 


writer Gilberto Freyre wrote, “Houses climb one 
on top of the other, buildings and churches, like 
people crowding together to get their picture 
taken for a newspaper or magazine.” 


City, is the tower of the Igreja da Misericérdia 
and, behind it, the roof of the old Igreja da Sé. 
On a visit to Salvador in 1926, Pernambucan 


Below: A wide-angle shot of the scene today, also 
taken from the Lacerda Elevator. 


early 20th-century Salvador to the mega- 
lopolis that rushes by 70 meters below. 

“Until the mid-1980s this panorama did 
not exist,” Everaldo says, pointing to the 
metal-and-glass City Hall on the square. 
He calls attention to how the Low City has 
moved seaward with landfills and skyward 
with reinforced concrete. The Igreja da Sé 
is gone - torn down in 1933 to make room 
for trolley lines. But much remains the 
same. Colonial houses still line the steep 
Ladeira da Montanha. The tower of the 
Igreja da Misericérdia stands tall. And not 
only does the Elevador Lacerda still oper- 
ate, but it has been improved - gaining its 
trademark Art Deco tower in 1930. 

Hundreds of people throng the square 
to Everaldo’s right. “We get between 


POSTCARDS FROM BRAZIL 


The first decades of the 20th 
century were the Golden Age 
of picture postcards. In Bra- 
zil, millions were issued with 
photographs and illustrations 
of the country’s most beauti- 
ful landmarks and panoramas. 
By comparing these old post- 
cards with the places as they 
look today, we see how South 
America’s largest country has 
changed over the past century. 


* The postcards featured in this 
series are taken from Greetings 
ome. = from Brazil - Brazilian State 
Capitals in Postcards and Sou- 
venir Albums by Joao Emilio 
Gerodetti and Carlos Cornejo 
(Solaris Cultural Publications, 
2004). The English version of 
this coffee table book (transla- 
tion by Jason Bermingham) can 
be purchased online at www. 
solariseditora.com.br 


22,000 to 35,000 passengers a day,” he 
says, “depending on the time of year.” 
Many are the great great grandchildren of 
the dockworkers, merchants, politicians, 
and slaves who built Brazil's fourth largest 
city. Others are tourists visiting Salvador 
for the first time. And despite the hustle- 
bustle of our modern era, a number of 
individuals have stepped out of the crowd 
to pause at the belvedere at the edge of 
the square. They are taking a moment to 
enjoy Brazil’s most historic view. Sig 
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Riding the New Wave 


Film critic Will Massa takes a look 
at the developments in Argentine 
Cinema over the last thirty years. 


It was wonderful to see that recently 
the Independent (a UK national news- 
Paper) gave away a free DVD of Pablo 
Trapero’s 2004 Familia Rodante (Rolling 
Family) with its Sunday edition. It is an 
indicator that recent Argentine cinema is 
gaining more widespread popularity inter- 
nationally, no longer restricted to the in- 
ternational festival circuit and art-house 
cinemas. In light of recent assertions by 
critics and filmmakers in Argentina that the 
so-called New Argentine Cinema is already 
on the wane, now seems an appropriate 
moment to take a closer look at its incep- 
tion and growth over the last ten years and 
at why it’s been so hard to define. 

The prevailing conditions of terror and 
censorship during the 1976-1983 military 
dictatorship in Argentina meant that na- 
tional cinema production practically ground 
to a halt. The spiraling violence affected 
filmmakers as much as artists in any other 
sector and saw key industry figures threat- 
ened and, in some cases, forced into exile. 
Heavily censored imports, limp comedies, 
and musicals became the norm, the only 
beneficiaries being foreign producers and 
distributors. With the return to democ- 
racy in 1983 filmmakers and critics were 
again able to freely pursue their careers. 
However, the country had been artistically 
drained and, although some key films were 
made during the decade (Luis Puenzo’s 
Oscar-winning 1985 La Historia Oficial, for 
example), very few original projects or new 
filmmakers emerged. 

It wasn’t until a collection of shorts 
entitled Historias Breves (Short Stories) 
was released in 1995 that there was 
any perceivable departure from the 
cinematic traditions of the last twenty 
years. The project had been funded by 
INCAA (the National Institute of Cinema 
and Audiovisual Arts), and produced by a 
number of first-time directors graduating 
from newly opened film schools. When the 


feature length Birra, Pizza, Faso (Beer, 
Pizza, Cigarettes, 1997) debuted at the 
International Mar del Plata Film Festival 
two years later, it was widely praised by 
domestic critics and held up as evidence 
that the tide was finally turning. Directed 
by Adrian Caetano and Bruno Stagnaro, 
the story takes place in an impoverished 
district outside Buenos Aires and follows 
the misadventures of several teens who 
scratch a living by mugging taxi passen- 
gers, hoping to scrape together enough 
money to leave Argentina. The directors 
used non-professional actors, lightweight 
and highly mobile cameras, and employed 
a frenetic cutting and editing style. 
Coupled with their empathetic portrait of 
a marginalised urban subclass, the film 
was a huge breath of fresh air compared 
to the self-important and didactic films of 
the previous decade. 

Next came Pablo Trapero’s 1999 Mundo 
Grda (Crane World), the first of the post ’95 
films to achieve any discernable internation- 
al success. The simple story of a man trying 
to get on in life after losing his job picked 
up 17 awards on the international film fes- 
tival circuit. Hot on his heels was Lucrecia 
Martel, whose 2001 La Ciénaga (The 
Swamp) - a beautifully observed portrait of 
a self-indulgent bourgeois family sinking 
into decadence - picked up a further 12 
awards and was nominated for the presti- 
gious Silver Bear Award at the International 
Berlin Film Festival. Many more new pro- 
ductions were released during this period 
to great acclaim (Historias Minimas, Bolivia, 
Solo Por Hoy), as Argentine independent 
cinema became the pride and joy of the 
international film community. 

The hitherto unknown directors were 
championed as the “next generation” 
of filmmakers and founders of a New 
Argentine Cinema. But these terms are 
problematic. Firstly, the age of the film- 
makers sweeping onto the international 
scene ranged from barely 23 to over 40, 
and some had already been working in the 
industry for quite some time. Martel, for 
one, firmly rejects the label, insisting in- 


“Tt is a painful irony that, 
just as the Argentine 
economy crashed in 2001, 
filmmaking had rarely 
looked healthier.” 


stead that she and her contemporaries are 
more akin to a “generation of orphans.” 
She balks at the idea of being descended 
from the filmmakers of previous decades 
whom she describes as “timid dinosaurs.” 
Secondly, the early 1960s were already 
supposed to have ushered in the dawn 

of New Argentine Cinema, an elitist and 
short-lived affair that was quickly over- 
shadowed by a radically politicized realist 
cinema movement later in the decade. 
Post-dictatorship filmmaking had also 
been heralded as a cinematic renaissance 
of sorts but, as mentioned earlier, it was 
actually a period of relative stagnation. 

So how best to describe this refreshing 
flurry of new films? The Newer Wave? New 
New Argentine Cinema? More relevant than 
attempting to give it a name is acknowl- 
edging that the resurgence of recent years 
cannot rightly be described as a movement 
at all. While many of the directors have 
left a definite authorial stamp on their 
work, they are not bound by a collective 
project, have no political or aesthetic 
manifesto, and do not subscribe to any 
one ideology as the French New Wave film- 
makers of the 1960s or the Danish Dogme 
collective of the mid-1990s did. They are 
as diverse in age and background as they 
are in style and technique. 

This is not to say that there aren't any 
commonalities. Minimalism, everyday life, 
familiar characters, a bare narrative, and 
independent production values are traits 
found in many of the features. The new 
batch is also deeply rooted in the here and 
now, framing protagonists according to 
contemporary context and circumstance but 
employing allegory and metaphor to make 
their point rather than explicitly voicing 
communal concerns. Physical environment 


also plays an important role in highlight- 
ing the tensions between the urban and 
the rural, the modern and the provincial. 
Collectively they paint a detailed portrait of 
a society sliding into fragmentation. 

Amazingly for a group of films exhibit- 
ing such depth and maturity, many of the 
releases of the late 1990s and early 2000s 
were debuts. Perhaps more amazing still is 
that these “movement” films were produced 
against a backdrop of hyperinflation and 
economic instability. If anything, it is this 
shared contemporaneity and experience 
that informs these works. The result is a 
socially committed and entertaining cinema 
that investigates its surroundings whilst 
retaining a distinct and often poetic cin- 
ematic language. It is this raw lyricism that 
distinguishes contemporary Argentine cin- 
ema from other socially engaged cinematic 
movements like the overtly political “Third” 
cinema of the 1960s or the Brazilian 
Cinema Novo of the same decade. Though 
it cannot be denied that these move- 
ments maintain an important theoretical 
dialogue on contemporary filmmaking, the 
films themselves are often self-consciously 
formalist and uncomfortable to watch. 

It is a painful irony that, just as the 
Argentine economy crashed so dramati- 
cally in 2001, filmmaking had rarely looked 
healthier. The years that followed were a 
setback. Film stock was suddenly prohibi- 
tively expensive, budgets were frozen, and 
projects were left half-finished. Incredibly, 
independent film continued to flourish 
with 2005 and 2006 ranking as the most 
prolific years in the history of the nation’s 
cinema. This happy paradox can be at- 
tributed to a number of factors. Firstly, the 
modern filmmaking process is increasingly 
inexpensive compared to what it once 
was. Digital cameras and readily available 
post-production home software mean that 
almost anyone can afford to make a film 
on a small budget. Secondly, we are living 
in the age of the international co-produc- 
tion. The reputation of recent Argentine 
cinema abroad was such that international 
production companies were more willing to 


spread risks on projects that Argentine fi- 
nanciers couldn’t or wouldn't touch; Pablo 
Trapero’s 2002 El Bonaerense was funded 
with help from France’s Fond du Sud, and 
the Cannes Film Festival is financially 
supporting Lucrecia Martel’s next project. 
Finally, and perhaps most interestingly, the 
economic crisis shattered the faith people 
had in the security offered by a middle- 
class lifestyle and engendered a surge in 
creative activity. 

As Trapero states, “It used to be that in 
Argentina having a profession like that of a 
doctor, lawyer, or engineer was a guarantee 
of a certain economic stability, but that 
guarantee ceased to be true, and for me 
and a whole generation we decided that if 
a profession isn’t going to guarantee me a 
future, well, then I’m going to do what I 
really want to do, which is to tell stories.” 
Given the circumstances, it is no wonder 
that a bleak and melancholy tone often 
pervades these stories. 

In terms of domestic audiences, times 
are rough. It was telling that on a recent 
trip to my local cinema in Buenos Aires I 
was informed that the film I had planned 
to see (Cara de Queso) had been cancelled 
because, in order to meet demand, every 
single screen in the nine-theater 
complex had been given over to 
the new Simpsons film. This is 
depressing but not 
uncommon. Indeed, 
it is a familiar 
pattern repeated 
in the major- 
ity of countries 
worldwide. The 
difference in this 
case is that most 
countries are not 
sitting on a goldmine 
of talent. Lamentably, 
there have been only two Argentine 
films that have managed to challenge 
the Hollywood hegemony in the past ten 
years: Nueve Reinas (Nine Queens, 2000) 
by Fabian Bielinsky and El Hijo de La 
Novia (The Son of the Bride, 2001) by 


Juan José Campanella. Ask most Argentines 
what the last national film they saw in the 
cinema was and your answer will more than 
likely be one of these two. The fact is that 
even now Argentine cinema continues to 
perform better abroad than it does at home. 
Remembering the stuffy films of yesteryear 
the cinema -going public opts now for the 
Hollywood fare that dominates the multi- 
plexes up and down the country. Despite 
state subsidies and a cinema law that levies 
a 10 percent tax on every cinema ticket sold 
(money that is to be reinvested into the in- 
dustry for future projects) there is still not a 
big enough domestic market for the films to 
break even and filmmakers are increasingly 
forced to look abroad for investors. While 
their genre films are perhaps less potent 
than some of the work of their contempo- 
raries, Bielinsky (whose film is being remade 
in Hollywood as I write) and Campanella 
recognize that, in this David and Goliath 
scenario, it is increasingly important to 
walk the line between the commercial and 
the artistic, if only to survive. The hope is 
that other home-grown titles can have such 
a broad popular appeal, if only to sustain 
the talent that lies beneath. ag 


Machu Picchu before Bingham 


A Here is Berns’ own sketch of the “Flight of Steps from 
Putucussi to the ruined towns of the Metalworkers”. 


“In 1551, the Viceroy 
Mendoza ordered Betanzos 
to record the history of 
the Incas.....but the 
initial eighteen chapters 
were lost for more than 
400 years.” 


Archaeologist Paolo Greer looks at 
the history of Machu Picchu before it 
was officially ‘discovered’ by Hiram 
Bingham in 1911 


In 1471, the year the Conquistador 
Francisco Pizarro was born, Pachacuti Yupanqui 
died. Pachacuti was the ninth Inca and 
Atahualpa’s Great Grandfather. When he was 
young, Pachacuti was known simply as Cusi 
Yupanqui. Then, the Inca kingdom was small 
and their enemies, the Chancas, attacked their 
home, Cusco. Cusi’s Father, Viracocha, and 
his six brothers fled, while he, the youngest, 
stayed to successfully defend the city. 

In the decades that followed, Cusi 
Yupanqui and his sons, Yamque and Topa, 
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extended the Inca Empire to include vast 
territories and numerous civilizations. 
Cusi became known as “Pachacuti”, “He 
Who Changes the World”. 

The “World Changer” confined Cusco’s 
rivers to stone channels and had his 
capital completely rebuilt. He created the 
Inca system of warehouses and roads, 
with chasqui messengers to maintain rapid 
communication. He defined the calendar, 
festivals, customs and laws for his people 
to follow and organized a warrior class for 
the conquests to come. 

Tt was Pachacuti who ordered the holiest 
Inca site, the Sun Temple or Coricancha, to 
be constructed. For that, he gathered the 
best goldsmiths and told them to fashion a 


life-sized figure of a young boy, resembling 
the brilliantly shining child he had seen in 
a vision while protecting Cusco. 

Pachacuti personally placed the finished 
statue in an interior room of the Coricancha, 
where only he, certain lords and special caretak- 
ers were allowed to enter to revere the child’s 
figure, the most sacred icon in the realm. 

Like Pachacuti, the golden sculpture 
was considered a representative of the sun. 

On the same day that Pachacuti in- 
stalled the boy's image in the Sun Temple, 
he had a sugarloaf shaped stone, an 
intihuatana or “sun hitch”, placed in the 
center of the principal plaza of Cusco. The 
specially carved rock represented the sun, 
for one and all to worship. 

Although Pachacuti’s victories stretched 
throughout the Inca’s known world, his ini- 
tial invasions were in the Urubamba Valley. It 
was there that the aged leader had a village 
built for his panaca or descendant family to 
care for his tomb and to serve his memory. 

He called the town Patallacta, “High 
City”. It is now known as Machu Picchu. 


The Inca History is Recorded 


Huayna Capac, Pachacuti’s grandson, 
chose the newborn Cuxirimay (‘Speaks 
Good Fortune’) to eventually wed his son, 
Atahualpa. After Huayna Capac’s death, 
Cuxirimay was in Atahualpa’s camp when 
he was captured by Pizarro. She stayed 
with the imprisoned Inca leader until his 
execution by the Spaniards. 

Following Atahualpa’s murder, Cuxirimay 
became Dofia Angelina Yupanqui, and 
Francisco Pizarro’s mistress. She bore him 
two sons, Juan and Francisco. 

When Pizarro was assassinated in 1541, 
Angelina Yupanqui was nineteen years old. 
In 1544, Dofia Angelina became the 
wife of Juan de Betanzos, a Quechua in- 
terpreter for the Conquistadors. Following 

the conquest of Peri, Betanzos became 
the most respected translator for the 
Viceroyalty. In the same year that he wed 
Angelina, Betanzos was commissioned to 


write the Church’s religious conversion 
manuals and Spanish-Quechua dictionar- 
jes. In 1551, the Viceroy Mendoza ordered 
Betanzos to record the history of the 
Incas. Betanzos’ unique work, Suma y 
narracion de los Yngas, was finished in 
1557. However, all but the initial eighteen 
chapters were lost for more than 400 years. 

In 1987, a complete manuscript, with an 
additional sixty-four chapters, was found in 
Palma de Mallorca, Spain. The “Inca Garcilaso 
produced his “Royal Commentaries” in 1609, 
based mostly on what he remembered as a 
child before leaving Peri in 1560. 

Bernabe Cobo, like Garcilaso, among 
the most cited of Inca authorities, relied 
on the scant records available in his day, 
publishing his history in 1653, nearly 
one hundred years after Betanzos’ direct 
translations from Atahualpa’s cousin-wife 
and their surviving relatives. 

Perhaps, it was then that Cuxirimay, 
a.k.a. Dofia Angelina Yupanqui, finally 
“spoke her good fortune” by preserving 
the history of her vanquished ancestors. 
Without the telling of her story by Juan 
de Betanzos, and his Narration’s recent 
rediscovery, much of the Inca’s own ac- 
count might have been lost forever. 


”" 


The Rediscovery of Patallacta 


From Inca Land - Explorations in 
the Highlands of Peru (1912) by Hiram 
Bingham: “On the afternoon of July 23rd 
we reached a hut called “La Maquina”, 
where travelers frequently stop for the 
night. The name comes from the presence 
here of some large iron wheels, parts of a 
“machine” destined never to overcome the 
difficulties of being transported all the way 
to a sugar estate in the lower valley, and 
years ago left here to rust in the jungle...”. 

The rusted machine that the Yale ex- 
plorer wrote about had nothing to do with 
sugar cane. It was a sawmill, brought to 
Pert before Bingham’s birth by a German, 
Augusto R. Berns, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing ties for the Southern Perd Railroad. 


W = Gohring’s 1877 citation: “the forts 
of Chuquillusca, Torontoy and Picchu”. 


The site of La Maquina is now Aguas 
Calientes, the community just below 
Machu Picchu. 

In 1867, Berns purchased twenty-five 
kilometers of the northern bank of the 
Urubamba/Vilcanota River, next to the 
famous citadel. His estate, the “Cercado 
de San Antonio” or “Torontoy”, extended 
above and far downriver from the present 
ruins of Torontoy, and up to the mountain 
crests, directly opposite of Machu Picchu. 

Even today, this region within plain 
sight of the best known ancient city in 
the Americas is virtually unknown. 


Pre-Bingham Research 


I first walked the popular Inca trail in 
1974, several years before I encountered 
history of the area that pre-dated Hiram 
Bingham. Like many a good adventure, 
this one started with the serendipitous 
discovery of an old map. 

I came upon the sketch during one of my 
numerous trips to the U.S. Library of Congress. 
It had no title or date, although it indicated 
the locations of mineral deposits along the 
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Vilcanota River. Oddly, it was in English and in 
its center was a spot marked “Saw Mill”. 

It took me another twenty years to 
find out who had drawn the map and why. 
That same year, in 1978, I found another 

clue, one that also took decades to compre- 
hend. I had sent away for a large 900-page vol- 
ume, the “Directory of Archives and Manuscript 
Repositories”. The index described hundreds 

of historical collections in the United States. 

I read it carefully, page by page, gleaning any 
reference I could about Peri. 

One brief citation mentioned “promo- 
tional materials relating to an attempt to 
exploit a mineral area of Peri, 1881”. It 
caught my eye because, in those years, 
my passion was exploration for long for- 
gotten mines in the “Caravaya”, a remote 
section of high jungle in the department 
of Puno near the Bolivian frontier. 

Alas, this particular prospect was some- 
where else entirely, on the river Vilcanota 
near a place called Torontoy. 


The Oldest Map of Machu Picchu 


In 1989, I was granted an interview 

with Juan Mejia Baca, the Director of 

the National Library of Pera. I had spent 
many weeks in the library and had finally 
worked up my courage to make a few sug- 
gestions to Don Juan about how he might 
make his archives more accessible. 

At the time, I also happened to be search- 
ing for a certain book, one written in 1877 by 
a Herman Gohring, concerning the ill-fated 
1873 Baltazar La-Torre attempt to descend the 
treacherous rivers below Paucartambo. 

When I mentioned it to Sr. Mejia Baca, 
he laughed, saying that he knew of the 
book, had his library completely searched 
and was sure it was not there. 

I said I thought it was and I could find 
it. The Director politely rolled his eyes. 

Within an hour, I located three separate 
copies, using an obscure index I knew. One 
of the books still contained Gohring’s map 
of the expedition, as well as of his own ex- 
plorations the following year, as a mining 


engineer in the employ of President Pardo. 

When the brave La-Torre was killed by 
thirty-four Native arrows, Gohring escaped. 
He was nursed back to health by a Sefiora 
Yabar in Paucartambo, coincidentally 
a relative of a friend of mine, Rodolfo 
Bragagnini. Indeed, it was only for Rodolfo 
that I sought the lost manuscript. 

Even so, Gohring’s work on the Vilcanota 
sparked an old memory. 

More importantly, his map, dated 
1874, clearly indicated two peaks, “Machu 
Picchu” and “Huaina Picchu”, and his 1877 
text referred to the “forts of Chuquillusca, 
Torontoy and Picchu”. 

In 1989, the same year that I found the 
Gohring map, I gave out hundreds of copies 
to historians, archaeologists and to anyone 
who feigned an interest. Still, for more than 
a decade, the oldest known map of Machu 
Picchu remained remarkably unnoticed. 

The only exceptions that I am aware of 
were Dan Buck, who published the copy I 
sent him in the South American Explorers 
Magazine (1993 “Fights of Machu Picchu”) 
and another I passed on to the Via Lactea 
newspaper of Cusco in 1999. 

In the years that followed, when I 
wasn’t working pipeline in northern Alaska 
or squandering my grubstakes prospecting 
the Inambari headwaters of southeastern 
Pert, I continued my research on the region 
of Machu Picchu before Bingham. 

I even diligently plied the new phenom- 
enon, the Internet. After two years of early 
cyber-searching, I learned of a few papers 
that heirs of an American backer of Berns 
had put up for sale. 

The documents contained Berns’ pro- 
spectus and a detailed plan of the Torontoy 
estate that he had made himself: “I make 
by hand after a good yellow gumi gusty 
color. These points more distinct. This is a 
small work of some hours and will make all 
falling in the eye at once. Also makes an 
elegant map. Yours truly. A. R. Berns.” 

Berns had his waybill copyrighted, 
so that no one else could reproduce and 
publish it. By 1881, he had abandoned his 
attempts to cut railroad ties and, instead, 


“Without the telling 
of her story by Juan 
de Betanzos, and his 
Narration’s recent 
rediscovery, much of 
the Inca’s own account 
might have been 

lost forever.” 


was promoting the “lost mines of the Inca”. 

This pseudo-revelation begs for a side 
note, on the chance that the tabloids 
stumble upon this learned magazine. 

Machu Picchu is made of granite. So 
is the surrounding terrain for quite some 
distance. No Inca or Spanish miner took 
much gold, if any, from granite. To pre- 
tend there were rich claims in such barren 
geology conjures up Mark Twain’s apt 
description of a gold mine: “A hole in the 
ground with a liar standing next to it.” 

When I found Berns’ “treasure map”, 

I remembered a similar illustration, the 

one I had seen years before, in the late 

1970s. I compared the two and, though 

by different hands, realized the first was 
an inset to Berns’ own drawing. 

The sketch I had found earlier was done by 
Berns’ partner, “Poker Harry” Singer. Singer was 
an American who had studied chemistry for six 
years at Gottingen University in Germany and 
participated in the 1849 California gold rush. 

I cannot say for sure what Singer, a real 
miner, thought of Berns’ shenanigans but 
the partnership came to an abrupt end. 

In 1881, while the two men sat out the 
Pert-Bolivia-Chile war in Panama, Berns 
wrote in a letter to his sponsors: “Here had 
been shot Mr. Singer about 4 weeks ago as he 
had drunk together with some Italians, etc., 
insulting each other and so they shot him.” 

I had a more difficult time locating the 
“promotional mining materials” that I had 
first noted in the 1978 archives directory. 
Then, that history was in a University of 
California library. In the interim, it had 


been returned to Perd. I traced the line of 
possession from California back to Lima 
and eventually found the unique records, 
uncatalogued, in a large cardboard box, full 
of bookworms and home to a nest of mice. 
I spent a week, sitting between the 
desks of two librarians, pouring over the 
rank trove. Regrettably, I was allowed to 
copy nothing, nor even to take pictures 
(today, the Peruvian National Library 
permits reproductions of older books and 
ephemera to be made with one’s own cam- 
era for a charge of two dollars per photo). 
I took notes, of course, all the time pro- 
testing that this national treasure should be 
better preserved. In any case, I considered 
the opportunity just a tantalizing first peek. 
A couple years ago, the Biblioteca 
Nacional of Pert opened its new quarters. 
Most things probably made the move okay. 
One box of musty papers, full of wormholes 
and mouse droppings, apparently did not. 
Much has been said and written about 
the ceramics, shards and mummified bones 
that Bingham took back to Yale from Machu 
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Picchu. I was delighted to read that those 
artifacts, at long last, would be returned to 
their rightful owners, the Peruvian people 
(update: apparently, Peru’s former first 
lady's, Eliane Karp de Toledo’s, February 
2008 editorial to the New York Times, may 
have stopped the exchange). 

In any case, I am also concerned that a car- 
ton of moldy documents, perhaps the greatest 
collection of pre-Bingham Machu Picchu infor- 
mation, having already been repatriated, may 
no longer exist. Much of what I know of Berns’ 
escapades on the Vilcanota came from my brief 
preview of the files I examined in that box. 

There were twenty-four folders con- 
taining the German’s sketches, notes and 
correspondence. He mentioned a Mr. Oliver, 
who had been “two years living in those 
parts”. I found a sample certificate for “The 
Incas Mines Gold & Silver Mining Company 
187-”. One folder, alone, had fifty-seven 
envelopes, addressed to potential patrons. 

There was a good drawing of Berns’ camp. 
I suspect it was of the “Maquina” huts that 
Bingham saw in ruins, forty-plus years later. 
Tt would have been in the same spot where, 
today, Aguas Calientes thrives and hundreds of 
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WA sketch by ‘Poker Harry’ Singer, 
Berns’ partner 


thousands of tourists have caught the shuttle 
for a short ride up the hill to Machu Picchu. 

There were seven handwritten drafts 
of the “Particulars of Torontoy”, Berns’ 
detailed advertisement to sell his prop- 
erty. From one version to the next, it was 
telling how he embellished a word here or 
added another lost mine there. 

The box even contained Harry Singer's 
original map, in two colors! Although Berns’ 
own “yellow gumi gusty” plan was nowhere 
to be found, there were several clear white 
copies. He hand drew lines on them, from 
the “Saw Mill” to just downriver, where he 
hoped the government would build a bridge. 

One envelope caught my curiosity as 
much as anything else. It contained only 
rusted metal shards. It was without expla- 
nation and addressed to a Mr. Mahon. 

Why would Berns send heavy pieces of 
corroded metal to another country? 

I had an idea, and it had to do with 
crossing the river. 

In 1877, Gohring had dispelled his fellow 
countryman’s incredible claims of mineral 
wealth. Still, there was something else, 
something easier to work and possibly richer! 
From a different source, I discovered an 1887 
booklet explaining Berns’ newer project, 
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Paolo, in 1996, on the trail to Machu Picchu. 


Like the Incas before me, I had nearly forty 
kilos (85 lbs) in my pack and a tump line on 
my forehead to carry the extra weight. 
Photo Credit: Renato Jose 


“Even today, this region 
within plain sight of 
the best known ancient 
city in the Americas is 
virtually unknown.” 


a venture he called “Compania Anénima 
Limitada Huacas del Inca”, a company hav- 
ing to do with the exploitation of an Inca 
huaca or “sacred place”. This was no longer 
about sawing wood for the railroad or mining 
dubious claims of gold or silver. 

Berns was after plunder! 

On July 16, 1887, he wrote: “During 
my stay in those provinces for four years 
almost continuously, my lengthy investiga- 
tions and constant expeditions for the pur- 
pose, helped by my professional knowledge 
and casual circumstances, I was able to 
discover the existence of significant rustic 
buildings and underground structures that 
had been closed with stones, some of 
them carefully carved, which will undoubt- 
edly contain objects of great value, and 
form part of those treasures of the Incas.” 

“This company has the participation of 
the Supreme government and is sponsored 
by various respectable people of this capital 
city, as well as several distinguished cuzque- 
fios and antique collectors who will form the 
directive committee, all persons of the high- 
est honor inspiring the highest confidence 
and guaranteeing the best results.” 

The officers for the enterprise were: 
President, Augusto R. Berns; Vice President, 
José M. Macedo; Cashier, Fernando Umlauff; 
Secretary, Jose Rufino Macedo. Principal mem- 
bers of the company were: Luis Carranza, Luis 
Esteves, David Matto, Francis L. Crosby, Jacobo 
Bakus, Arnaldo Hilfiker and Ricardo Palma. 

Dr. José Mariano Macedo was a professor 
of pathology at the San Marcos University 
in Lima and an officer of the National 
Medical Academy. He also owned a consider- 
able collection of ancient ceramics. When 
the war with Chile broke out, Macedo took 
his collection to Paris and later sold the 
bulk of the artifacts to a Museum in Berlin. 

Berns’ partner, Ricardo Palma, was appar- 
ently the well known author and director of 
the National Library of Pert from 1883-1912. 
Berns often referred to his close cooperation 
and help from the “Supreme Government”. 
By that, he meant President Caceres. 

The President probably instructed 
Palma to support the German’s venture, 


encouraging the Director to research 
Machu Picchu, long before Hiram Bingham 
stumbled upon the ruins. Another piece 
of the Berns’ affair was brought to light 
by historian Mariana Mould de Pease. 

In her 2003 book, Machu Picchu y el 
Codigo de Etica de la Sociedad de Arqueologia 
Amencana, Ms. Mould published a letter she had 
uncovered among the Yale papers of Bingham. 

Dated June 16, 1887, it was from the 
office of the Peruvian President Caceres to 
August R. Berns, giving him permission to 
loot Inca tombs (“construcciones gentilicas”). 

Ms. Mould published the letter as an 
example of the leniency with which Peruvian 
ruins were “mined” in earlier years. What she 
did not then know, because the letter gave 
no clue, was that the “huaca” to be spoiled 
was the one we now call Machu Picchu. 

The government wanted ten percent of the 
value of any gold, silver or jewels the German 
found, although it granted the remainder, 
as well as any objects of copper, clay, wood, 
stone, and everything else, to Berns without 
any further obligations, not even custom fees, 
should he expatriate his treasures. 

Berns was required to pay for a Cusco 
official to make sure the State got its cut, 
and the authorities would supply police 
protection, if Berns paid their expenses. 
In Inca Land’ Bingham wrote: “With 
the possible exception of one mining 
prospector, no one in Cuzco had seen the 
ruins of Machu Picchu or appreciated their 
importance. No one had any realization of 
what an extraordinary place lay on top of 
the ridge.” 

Although Bingham was directed to 
Machu Picchu, not by Augusto Berns 
but by Albert Giesecke, the head of the 
University of Cuzco, Berns was probably 
the prospector Bingham had heard about, 
the one who had been to Machu Picchu 
decades before him. 


Who was buried in Grant's Tomb? 


It is accepted that Machu Picchu was 
built by Pachacuti Yupanqui, the Genghis 


Khan of the Incas. What is less known is 
that the famous ruins, perhaps, contained 
the Inca leader's tomb. 

Pachacuti built the unique Sun Temple 
or Coricancha, in Cusco. Before his death, 
he had a similar round temple construct- 
ed in Machu Picchu. 

In addition to being the greatest tour- 
ist agent Peri ever had, Bingham also got 
many things right about Machu Picchu. 
He called the cave below the temple, “the 
Royal Mausoleum”. 

The mausoleum’s form and masonry are 
finer than any other Inca burial chamber 
that exists. Who rated such a crypt, in 
the city that Pachacuti had built, if not 
the “World Changer”, himself? The tomb 
even has its own intihuatana inside it. 

My guess is that this “sun hitch”, like 
the sugarloaf shaped stone placed in the 
center of the principal plaza of Cusco, 
more than 500 years ago, was actually a 
“presidential seal”, not just for the Inca 
royalty in general, but for one sovereign 
in particular, Pachacuti Yupanqui. 

At the high mark of the ancient ruins, 
there is the famous intihuatana, the same that 
was chipped in September 2000 while filming 
a beer commercial. I also believe that the 
sugarloaf peaks, Huayna Picchu and Putucusi, 
were considered natural intihuatanas and 
probably were the reasons why this location 
was chosen for “Patallacta” or Machu Picchu. 

From the thirty-second chapter of 
The Narrative of the Incas by Juan de 
Betanzos: “After he [Pachacuti] was dead, 
he was taken to a town named Patallacta, 
where he had ordered some houses built 
in which his body was to be entombed.” 

“Inca Yupanqui ordered that a golden 
image made to resemble him be placed on 
top of his tomb. And it was to be worshiped 
in place of him by the people who went 
there... He ordered that a statue be made of 
his fingernails and hair that had been cut 
in his lifetime. It was made in that town 
where his body was kept.” The tower above 
the Royal Mausoleum has a single room, 
one almost entirely filled by a large hump 
in the bedrock. It is commonly said that 


the stone points towards the solstice but it 
doesn’t. I doubt it points towards anything. 
It was the base of Pachacuti’s statue. 

The evidence indicates that the ped- 
estal suffered a blistering fire and many 
fierce blows. Since there no proof that the 
Spaniards found Machu Picchu, I am fairly 
sure the vandalism was done to hurriedly 
break the golden image loose to be used 
as part of Atahualpa’s ransom to Pizarro. 

From Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa, History 
of the Inca’ (1572): “The Licentiate Polo 
found the body of Pachacuti in Tococachi, 
where now is the parish of San Blas of the 
city of Cuzco, well preserved and guarded. He 
sent it to Lima by order of the Viceroy of this 
kingdom, the Marquis of Cafete. The guauqui 
or idol of this Inca was called Inti Illapa. It 
was of gold and very large, and was brought 
to Caxamarca in pieces. The Licentiate Polo 
found that this guauqui or idol had a house, 
estate, servants and women.” 

Something else that Hiram Bingham 
noted in Machu Picchu was an “Enigmatic 
Window”. Certainly, it is rather mysteri- 
ous. The large opening gives a splendid 
view of the empty lump of bedrock on top 
of the Sun Temple, above the Royal Crypt. 

There are strange holes bored through its 
granite periphery, which gave the explorer from 
Yale the notion to refer to it as the “Snake 
Window”. He wrote, “The priest of this temple 
attempted to foretell the future by noticing from 
which holes the snakes chanced to come out” 

Maybe Bingham had a rustic sense of 
humor or was simply making do with local 
hemp for his pipe tobacco but I doubt any 
snake took a shortcut through that rock wall. 
The various stone shelves at the window's 
base, like the holes, were to support flowers, 
burnt offerings and other tributes. 

The view through the Enigmatic Window 
seems to have been clearly for that which 
is no longer there, for the observance and 
worship of a missing golden sculpture. 

Just outside the window are an altar, 
an extraordinary fountain and a three-sided 
hut of unusually fine stonework. It was from 
this vantage that his descendents most 
likely honored Pachacuti’s effigy. 


The Lost Towns of the Metal Miners 


Virtually no explorers, national or 
foreign, discover much on their own. 
There were twenty-four families who lived 
on Berns’ property, one hundred and forty 
years ago. A few served as his guides. 

From near his camp, opposite the 
Vilcanota River from Machu Picchu, Berns 
climbed up a “well paved road, with mas- 
sive flights of steps in many parts” that 
led to two villages, high in the mountains. 

He called the long abandoned settle- 
ments “the towns of the metal workers”, 
with “ovens”, “smelting houses”, “channels”, 
“many large baths chiseled out of rock” 
and “hearths with the doors and windows 
carefully built up with stone as the Incas left 
them at the time of the conquest”. 

Berns’ company, “Huacas del Inca”, 
was formed to sack Machu Picchu. These 
villages, however, were somewhere else, 
not far away. I have a good idea where, 
exactly, but I have not been there, yet. 

What concerns me is that I believe the 
huaqueros or looters know the sites well. 

The principal town was known as 
Inkantuyoc or Plateriayoc, “Place of the 
Silver”. It lies at some distance, beyond 
the granite of Machu Picchu, where the land 
morphs into an ore bearing bedrock and placers 
deposits might well have enriched the valley. 

Berns wrote that, after the fall of the 
Inca Empire, some Portuguese took out great 
fortunes there. Eventually, the Spaniards 
caught on how well they were doing but only 
just before the Native uprisings, preceding the 
South American War of Independence, caused 
the miners to run for their lives. 

Now, ferocious bulls, descended from 
those left long ago by the Portuguese, 
roam “the plains of Plateriayoc”. On 
occasion, locals still bring some of the 
animals down to sell their meat. They are 
wicked beasts and the cracked ribs seem 
poor compensation for the effort. Berns 
also wrote of the panthers that preyed 
upon the wild cattle. dy 
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From the Road: 
Last-Minute Antarctica 


A After crossing the Drake Passage, 360 degree dra- 
matic ice-scapes appeared outside the windows. 


“The glaciers would 
appear out of the foggy 
mist — vague silhouettes 
at first — then, as we got 
closer, transform into 
massive buildings 

of ice.” 


Each edition one of our intrepid 
members shares their travel 
experiences from the road. This 
time, filmmaker, adventurer and 
architect Renato Jose tell of his 
last-minute 10- day cruise to 
Antartica, dancing with whales 
and the scar he returned with. 


Finding a Trip 


Never in my wildest dreams did I think 
I would set foot on the frozen continent. 
I was traveling through Patagonia with 
an Australian friend, heading down to 
Ushuaia. Once there, I was determined to 
find a last-minute trip. It was early March 
and the last boats of the season were 
leaving at the end of the week. Armed 
with three months of haggling, barter- 
ing, and begging skills, I was optimistic 
to find a cheap one. Unfortunately, my 
skills were no help. While the prices 
for a 10-day voyage had dropped, on a 
backpacker’s budget they were still too 
high. Also not included in any trip price 
are mandatory gas and departure taxes. 
For 24 hours, I debated in my aptly 
named hostel, Antarctica Hostel. The next 


day, I went back to the travel agent and, 
with my hands trembling, handed over 
my credit card. Without realizing it, I was 
holding on to the card; the agent had to 
forcefully pull it away, saying “It’s OK, 
you'll have a wonnnderfulllll time.” The 
next 24 hours were spent going through 
purchaser's shock. 


Crossing the Drake Passage 


I boarded the M/S Explorer for the 
last voyage of the season. There was an 
excitement in the air brought on by the 
anticipation of the journey, and the five 
bottles of booze that a few of us smuggled 
onboard. At dinner that evening, a few of 
us frugal backpackers joked about recoup- 
ing the cost of the trip by eating the 
equivalent dollar amount in food, which 
was superb and plentiful the entire trip. 

The next morning, I immediately real- 
ized we were crossing the Drake Passage 
due to my inability to walk a straight 
line. Seasickness first hit when I arrived 
for breakfast. I ran back downstairs to lie 
down. The staff teased us by saying that 
the Drake Passage was more like the Drake 
Lake. Normally it’s a lot rougher and known 
as the Drake Shake. The following day, 
at about 5pm, as the waters calmed, we 
spotted our first iceberg in the distance. It 
looked like a floating mountain. Then we 
sighted land, we had finally arrived. 


Zodiac Boats Landings and the 
Expected Highlights 


When taking a trip to Antarctica, 
the ship you're on is too large to make 
landings. So from the main ship you 
take Zodiac boats, which are heavy-duty, 
double-hulled rafts with outboard mo- 
tors fitting about eight people. On calm 
weather days, the Zodiac ride is a pleas- 
ant way to see the incredible scenery. 
Mountains and glaciers cascading down 
to the open sea, icebergs floating past, 


and the crispest air your lungs will ever 
breathe. On the not-so-nice weather days 
of rain, sleet, snow, wind or combinations 
of all the above, the Zodiac rides can be 
an adventure of rough water, rough land- 
ings, and blinding conditions. 

Usually you make two landings a day 
and no two are exactly the same. During 
our trip, we landed on the continent itself, 
a volcanic island, islands inhabited by 
mammoth sea elephants (some six meters 
in length!), research stations, visited 
a museum and, best of all, saw wildlife 
unique to Antarctica. From four types of 
seals (the Weddell, the Crabeater, the Ross, 
and the ferocious Leopard seal), to Gentoo, 
Chinstrap and Adelie penguins, to close en- 
counters with Minke and Humpback whales, 
there is no shortage of spectacular fauna. 
On the main ship, the opportunities to ob- 
serve scenery are endless. It’s a never-end- 
ing panorama of snow-covered mountains 
and their perfect reflection in water. One of 
the most memorable parts of the trip was 
going through the Lemaire Channel, a.k.a. 
Glacier Alley. The glaciers would appear out 
of the foggy mist - vague silhouettes at 
first - then, as we got closer, transform into 
massive buildings of ice. We encountered 
many whales, and our ship would engage 
in a flirtatious dance of tail splashes and 
spouting blowholes. 


The Pleasant Surprises 


Beyond the expected cannot-put- 
into-words scenery and the something- 
straight-out-of-National-Geographic wild- 
life, there were a few pleasant surprises. 
On the second day, we had a barbecue 
lunch on the rear deck. In a placid bay 
surrounded by snow-covered mountains, 
the setting gave new meaning to the 
term spectacular outdoor seating. 

The following day, we visited Verdansky 
Station, a Ukraine Research Station for- 
merly run by the British. Besides learning 
scientific facts about Antarctica, we had 
the pleasure of visiting the Most Southern 


Bar in the World at 65015’ S. The existence 
of a bar here is how we knew it was once 
British run. Shots of vodka at the bar is 
how we knew it is now Ukrainian run. 

The most memorable highlight oc- 
curred on our final day in Antarctica. 
It was a cold, drizzly morning when we 
visited Deception Island. It’s an active 
volcanic island with a bay in the center 
formed by a collapsed caldera. It once 
housed British and Chilean bases which 
were destroyed during volcanic eruptions 
in 1967 and 1969. The beach consists 
of black lava stone. Due to geothermal 
activity, natural warm thermal pools are 
formed by digging trenches in the sand. 
Here we had an opportunity to bathe in 
newly-dug thermal pools. We took the 
challenge on this cold, dreary day. It is, 
after all, a once-in-a-lifetime experience. 
To become a member of the 100 degree 
club, one needs to submerge oneself com- 
pletely into the cold waters of the bay, 
and then get back to shore (rather quickly 
is highly recommended) and jump into 
the warm thermal pools. I tried to rush 
the inevitable cold shock by diving in. 
Unknowingly, I scraped my belly on the 
coarse volcanic sand, not realizing this 
until I lied down in the thermal pool.I 
realized that simultaneously jumping into 
freezing cold water and cutting oneself 
induces the feeling of freezer burn. Now 
I have a small scar below the waistline 
as a nice souvenir, as well as a wonderful 
conversation-starter at the pub. 


The Return Journey 


On the return crossing of the Drake 
Passage, the ship was a ghost town. Most 
of us locked ourselves in our rooms to 
avoid seasickness. Even during meals, 
attendance was sparse. We were lucky 
to have relatively calm waters again, 
and we were escorted home by a group 
of Hourglass dolphins at the bow of the 
ship. It was a fitting end to an once-in- 
a-lifetime experience. dy 


More photos from the trip can be found 

on www.renology.com, and more information 
about South America can be seen at 
www.globaltransmissionmedia.com 
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Insider Knowledge 


FOCUS: Member Blog 


Sometimes our members do a better job of 
convincing people to join SAE than we ever 
could! This blog posting was found ona 
member's blog - and we love it! 


January 23, 2008 

A warm welcome at the clubhouse for 
solo travelers in South America 

Hey, you missed Peruvian food and drink night 
a couple of weeks ago at the “clubhouse” 
in Cusco, Peru. And, you missed poker 
night last Friday. But you still have time to 
make it to the pub quiz tomorrow night. 
The Cusco clubhouse of South American 
Explorers, hosts these events and others. 
But Cusco isn’t the only place where you 
can find a clubhouse. South American 
Explorers has clubhouses in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina; Quito, Ecuador; and Cusco 

and Lima, Peru. They are aimed at the 
“independent” traveler. I joined a few 
years ago while planning a trip to Ecuador 
on my own. The Quito clubhouse calls 
itself a “home away from home.” What 

a great invitation for a solo traveler. 
Especially a nervous one going alone to 
South America for the first time. The club 
is located in a house on a quiet street in 
the Mariscal neighborhood. It felt pretty 
welcoming. Sunshine streaming in the 
windows. Clutter gave it a lived in look. I 
picked up a few brochures and read about 
lots of exciting things to do in Ecuador. 
Biking, hiking, trips to the Amazon and to 
the cloud forests. The club is a great service 
for travelers. They can use the Internet, 
meet other travelers, read postings on the 
bulletin board, get advice and participate 
in clubhouse events. They can get trip- 
planning advice, info on places to stay, 
hard-to-find maps and books, assistance 
locating guides, info on adventure vacation 
outfitters, and the all-important networking 
and socializing with other travelers. 
Anyone can join. The membership fee is 
$50. Members come from 42 countries and 
range in age from 6 to 97. 
http://boldlygosolo.typepad.com/boldly_ 
go_solo/2008/01/darn-you-missed.html 


5-Minute 
Member Interview 
Gerry Leitner 


Gerry is a perenial favourite in the 
clubhouses. It’s just not as fun when he isn’t 
there. He has been travelling throughout 
South America for the last thirty years, and 
among other things writes for Bradt guides. 


Where is the last place you travelled to? 
Chile and Argentina, especially Patagonia, 
the Norte Grande in Chile and Provinces 
Jujuy and Salta in north-western Argentina. 


What was the best meal you ate on 
your last trip? 

My six (or was it seven) course meal with my 
friends in a Salta Restaurant. Perfect asados (BBQs), 
perfect wine and of course perfect company. 


Manager Musings 
Heather MacBrayne 


I like living in CUSCO because: 

The changeable mountain climate 
means I get to wear at least 3 different 
outfits every day. Also, where else do 
you have to step over sleeping llamas 
on your way to work? 


My favourite night out includes: 
Cusquefia locally brewed beer and a meal 
at one of the restaurants with balconies 
overlooking the Plaza de Armas in Cusco 


Best advice you have about travelling: 
Don’t delay it. 


What has changed most about South 
America since your first trip? 

The attitude of local people to tourists is 
now very positive in all Latin American 
countries. The road systems and tourist 
facilities have improved beyond all 
expectations.. It is certainly safer now. 


In your opinion, what is the best thing 
about the South American Explorers? 
The Club Houses and the people you meet there. 


A good day trip is: 

Anywhere in the Sacred Valley 

- particularly Maras and Moray, Pisac 
and Ollantaytambo. 


I applied to be a SAE manager because: 
I love the South American Explorers Club! 


Before SAE, I: 
Was there life before SAE? I don’t 
remember that. 


Join SAE 


Trip Planning: Over 30 years of expert 
advice to help you plan your trip to South 
America. Think you can stump us? Go ahead, 
we dare you! 


is 


Volunteer Work: Comprehensive and 
yet hand-picked database of volunteer 
opportunities in South America. 


is 


[3 Free club magazine: Subscription to the 
South American Explorers quarterly 64 page 
magazine worth US$22!! 


u 


WHERE TO FIND US! 


Buenos Aires Clubhouse 


Estados Unidos 577 

San Telmo - Buenos Aires 

Argentina 1011 

Phone: (54 11) 4307 9625 

E-mail: baclub@saexplorers.org 

Website: www.saexplorers.org/clubhouses/buenosaires/ 


Cusco Clubhouse 


Choquechaca 188, No. 4, Cusco, Peru 

MAILING ADDRESS: 

Apartado 500, Cusco, Peru 

Phone/fax: (51 84) 245-484 

E-mail: cuscoclub@saexplorers.org 

Website: www.saexplorers.org/clubhouses/cusco/ 


Lima Clubhouse 


Calle Piura 135, Miraflores, Lima, Peru 
Phone/fax: (511) 445-3306 

E-mail: limaclub@saexplorers.org 

Website: www.saexplorers.org/clubhouses/lima/ 


Quito Clubhouse 


Jorge Washington 311, Quito, Ecuador 

MAILING ADDRESS: 

Apartado 17-21-431 Eloy Alfaro, Quito 
Phone/fax: (5932) 2225-228 

E-mail: quitoclub@saexplorers.org 

Website: www.saexplorers.org/clubhouses/quito/ 


U.S. Headquarters 


126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY, 14850, USA 
Toll Free: 1-800-274-0568 

Outside the US: 607-277-0488 

Fax: (607) 277-6122 

E-mail: explorer@saexplorers.org 

Website: www. saexplorers.org 


Cut, fold 
& put in 
your wallet 
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Membership 
Categories 


Annual Regular 


US$50 Individual 

US$80 Couple 

Apart from all our services mentioned 
above, a Regular membership also in- 
cludes a laminated rabid bat spittle-proof 
membership card, and a subscription to 
the SAE monthly enewsletter. 


Annual Contributing 


US$80 Individual 

US$125 Couple 

These members contribute immeasurably 
to the general cheer of their Club. They 
receive a free T-shirt in addition to all 
of the regular perks. 


Annual Supporting 


US$150 Indiviual 

US$225 Couple 

As the name implies, these members 

are virtual pillars, generously supporting 
their Club in its heroic efforts. Supporting 
Members receive a book of their choice 
from our catalog. ALSO a Supporting 
Member may also bestow TWO free gift 
subscriptions to the South American 
Explorer at any time during the period 
of his/her membership. 


Life 


US$750 Indiviual 

US$1,150 Couple 

Our worthy Life Members receive all the 
benefits of club membership during their 
mortal tour of this planet. Life Members 
may also confer TEN free gift subscrip- 
tions on their pals and cronies at any 
time and a book of their choice from our 
catalog. 


Afterlife 


US$7500 Individual 

US$10,000 Couple 

As an Afterlife Member you will, of 
course, receive all the benefits mentioned 


above. In addition, when you pass into 
the realm beyond, you will face eternity 
with serenity, assured of your Club’s 
perpetual gratitude. You will know the 
true meaning of immortality as you return 
each year to preside at the annual Club 
bacchanal held in your honor. Imagine 
the envy of your fellow spirits when they 
witness this outpouring of affection 

and devotion to your revered memory, 

a blessed dividend of immortality that 
might have been theirs had they but fol- 
lowed your Sublime example during their 
brief and pointless jigs upon the stage 
of life! 


Order Form 


Postage and Handling 


Note : Do not include 
membership fee or sales 
tax when calculating 
postage and handling 
using this table. When 
shipping to more than 
one address, add $3.00 to 
Postage and Handling. For 
UPS 2" Day, add $10.00 
to postage. For Next Day 
air, add $20.00 to postage 
(continental U.S. only) 
Allow 7-14 days for deliv- 
ery in the U.S. 


Domestic Orders 


$15.01 to $25 
$25.01 to $50... 
$50.01 to $75....... 

$75.01 to $100.....$14.25 
$100.01 to $150... 
$150.01 to $200... 
$200.01 to $250... 
Over $250.........006 $22.70 


Foreign Orders 


If your order is to be sent 
outside the U.S. and you 
are paying by credit card, 
we will add the cost of 
airmail. If you wish, send 
your order, and we will 
advise you of the total 
cost plus postage charges 
so you can pay by check. 
Foreign checks and money 
orders must be in U.S. 
funds drawn on a bank 
with a U.S. office. 

Gift Certificates are avail- 
able in any denomination; 
U.S. $10.00 minimum. 
Send a Gift Membership, 
merchandise, or free 
catalog to the person 

of your choice. Simply 
specify their name, ad- 
dress and the items you 
want shipped in the “Ship 
to” section. 


Membership/Merchandise 


Merchandise (see pages 60-64) 


Item # Item Name Price 


Quantity 


Subtotal 
8.25% Sales Tax (NY residents only) 
Postage and Handling (see chart above) 
Membership 
Gift Membership 
Members/subscribers outside the US add US$10 (US$7 Canada) for magazine postage 


TOTAL US$ 


Bill to: Membership Shipping 
NAMGR Ree recccssceccccrscans cos. soesesvorcarecccencuscrecseseesecrscaneeeereatee 
IAGCIESS: cecccecccsectvensesccccsscccecseresescsrevevanectacccecceseeseeeseeeeseees New Member or Subscriber 
Gity/State/Zips secs eecteees crc cepcceccceccaccersntees cteectccrscarscctacavers (Check category) 
Telephones eer ey saaeereccvcsscnesseuccsesseesvenceccecescavevaveveseeesveers Renewing Membership # ............-+++++ 
E=mailaddvess: vscccccscssscsaseccsssrsssececscecscevessessscccsesecestesvsces New Address 

Subscription Only* 1 year (US$22) 
Ship to: Subscription Only* 2 years (US$35) 
NaMmeersstcsetscrsetccectoteeacsesucrtrsss receesterdct crete sesuscacscecceesesuet Sign me up for FREE monthly 
Address e-newsletter 
City/State/Zip 
ele phone. ssc itercias:tcevacccscsssssacsseestusa tee snes coroetrasseoees eeeea 


Note: UPS cannot deliver to P.0. boxes 
Visa/Discover/Mastercard/ American Express (orders of US$15 or more) 


Membership Categories: 


NUMDOie soetcaireeeccererccters covsserestascteves savecce suuseces esr eraceccreeas SINGLE RATE 
EXDPireSipeesesces ter wevseereccesieteccstencce three ceteeeressia cottatencce cree sees Regular US$50 
SIGmatrey eeccce teesvvacevccetre ecncsceccesseucesusurvecceccnccersucweseeceneess Contributing US$80 


Supporting US$150 
Life US$750 
Or call 800-274-0568 Afterlife US$7,500 


fax 607-277-6122 


Send checks payable to South American Explorers COUPLE RATE 


Regular US$80 
Contributing US$125 
Supporting US$225 
Life US$1,150 
Afterlife US$10,000 


(in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank) to: South 
American Explorers, 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, 
NY, 14850, USA. 

You may also fax your renewal to 607-277-6122 

or renew online at 


* Note: “Subscriptions only” do not receive Membership discounts or use of club services. 
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Peru 


BARS, PUBS, RESTAURANTS 
Cusco: La BODEGUITA CUBANA 
restaurant / cocktail bar. 
Hatunrumiyoq 487 Cusco’s 
only Cuban Restaurant. 
Cuban, Novo Andean and 
International Cuisine. Salsa 
lessons, individual and small 
groups, in association with 
Salsa Peru. Board games, 
guide books and the best 
Latino music in town. 
www.salsaperu.com 
Janice@salsaperu.com 
(0051)84 235644 

(0051)84 9605009 


HOTELS & LODGING 


Lima: LA POSADA DEL PARQUE 
La Posada Del Parque is located 
in a peaceful and nice cul 

de sac in a lovely house of 
1920 restored and decorated 
with popular art.We invite 

you to visit us and live the 
experience of feeling as in your 
own home in Lima. Walking 
distance you find the Italian 
and the art museums, Parque 
de la exposition with cultural 
activities and Parque de la 
Reserva. With wonderful water 
mountains unique in South 
America. Parque Hernan Velarde 
# 60, Santa Beatriz, Lima 

Tel: +51 1 4332412, 
www.incacountry.com 

Internet and safety box free 


Cusco: RESIDENCE EL ROSAL 
(Hostel) is only 4 blocks 
from Main Square in Cusco. 
It has 24 comfortable rooms 
with private bathroom, 24 
hour hot water, restaurant, 
bar, laundry service, jacuzzi 


and free internet. Hostel El 
Rosal supports the “Hogar 
San Pedro”, orphanage where 
the Missionaries Sisters of 
Mercy provide education, 
housing and love to girls in 
need. In addition at your stay, 
Hostel El Rosal gives you the 
satisfaction of contributing to 
the self sufficiency of these 
girls. www.hotelcuscoelrosal. 
com atalayan@terra.com.pe 


Urubamba: “LAS CHULLPAS” 
Ecological Hostel. Enjoy 
the perfect getaway in 
these woodland cottages 
with fireplaces and private 
bathrooms located in the 
center of the Sacred Valley. 
20 minutes by car from the 
station at Ollantaytambo, 
you can easily explore ruins 
or take a train to Macchu 
Picchu .Gardens, vegetarian 
cuisine and information to 
plan local trips. Organizing 
Lares treks since 1999. 

Tel: (0051)(84) 201568, 
www.chullpas.uhupi.com, 


www.geocities.com/Llaschullpas. 


Address: Kerocancha area / 
Ahuamarca /Urubamba. 


Cusco: HOSTAL MARANI 

A safe & friendly place, 
comfortable rooms, private 
bathroom, 24 hours hot 
water, storeroom, english- 
dutch speaking owner. You 
can find us in the centre of 
art, nearby Plaza San Blas and 
only 3 blocks away from Plaza 
de Armas.Carmen Alto 194, 
CUSCO. TELEFAX: 084 - 249462 
http://www. hostalmarani.com 
or email: info@hostalmarani.com 


Lima: EXPLORERS INN- 
Tambopata Nature Reserve, 
Puerto Maldonado, Peru. Over 


595 species of birds, 1200 
butterfies, 149 dragonflies. 
For more information and 
reservations, contact Peruvian 
Safaris, Alcanfores 459, 
Miraflores, Lima. Tel (511) 
447 8888 Fax (511)241.8427 
http//peruviansafaris.com 
E-mail: safaris@amuata.rcp.net.pe 


Lima: HOSTAL IQUIQUE 
BRENA- Twin, double and 
triple rooms available. 
Amenities include: Cable 

TV, hot water, cafeteria, 

taxi services, Internet, and 
purchase of Cruz Del Sur bus 
tickets. Located on Jr. Iquique 
758 - Brefia. Parallel to the 
13th block of Av. Alfonso 
Ugarte. For reservations 

E-mail: iquique@hosteliquique.com 
Telefax: 51 1 433 4724 

Telef: 51 1 423 3699. 
www.hosteliquique.com 


Lima: EXPLORERS HOUSE- 

A friendly and safe place with 
a family atmosphere. Includes 
FREE breakfast, kitchen 
facilities, hot water 24 hours, 
cable TV and movies; Spanish 
lessons; English spoken. 
Address: Av. Alfredo Leon 

158, Miraflores (just off Ovalo 
Morales Barrios); 15 mins walk 
from SAE. ONLY $5 per night. 
Tel: (+451 1) 241 5002; 

E-mail: explorers_house@yahoo.com 
www.geocities.com/explorers_ 
house 


Lima: HOSTAL DE LAS ARTES- 
a Dutch owned hostel with 
free internet, airport pick-ups, 
and it is gay friendly, Find 

us at: Jr. Chota 1460, Lima 
Center. artes@terra.com.pe 
SAE discount 20%. 


Lima - Miraflores: 
HITCHHIKERS BACKPACKERS 
HOSTEL- We are located 
centrally and safely, in the 
best area of Miraflores, close 
to the beach and commercial 
centers. We offer our guests 
nice accommodation at 
affordable prices, airport pick- 


up and free breakfast. Check all 
our services on our webpage. 
SAE member discount: 15%. 
Address: Calle Bolognesi 400, 
Miraflores, 

Tel: (+51 1) 242 3008; 

e-mail: info@hhikersperu.com 
www.hhikersperu.com 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


AREQUIPA: COLCA TREK: 
Highly recommended Adventure 
Tours Agency. Highest qual- 

ity Colca and Cotahuasi Treks, 
as well as a camping and adven- 
ture gear shop. Knowledgeable, 
English speaking guides for 
Climbing, Rafting and Mountain 
Biking (downhill). We have 

the best information and maps 
for expeditions. For a quick 
response, contact our experi- 
enced Guide Vlado at colca- 
trek@gmail.com Tel. 9600170, 
Office. 206217 Jerusalem 401-B 
Arequipa. www.colcatrek.com.pe 
SAE members WELCOME. 


Lima: PRO PERU TRAVEL 
Travel agency and tour operador, 
package tours, excursions and 
adventure tourism, internacional 
and domestic flights. 
Promotional prices and student 
discounts. Tourist information 
and English spoken. Close to SAE 
in Miraflores on Av.Jose Pardo 
541 ofc.102Telf. (511) 4465029, 
San Isidro (511) 2210110. 
CUZCO: Av. El Sol 948 

ofc.309 (084) 240513. 
Choquequirao,Salkantay and 
Camino Inca and Machu Picchu 
tours according to your needs. 
reservation@properutravel.com.pe 
www. properutravel.com.pe 


Cusco: PANTIACOLLA TOURS 
Manu National Reserve. 
Visit one of the worlds most 
fascinating natural reserves. 
Five, seven, and nine day 
tours leaving from Cusco 
almost daily. Quality guides. 
English spoken, friendly 
service. Visit our website, 
www.pantiacolla.com. 
Phone (51-84) 238 323. 


Lima: FERTUR- Tour and travel 
agent in downtown Lima & 
Miraflores. Tourist information, 
package tours, international 
and domestic flights, 
excursions, reconfirmations. 
Great prices and student 
discounts, English spoken. 
Close to Plaza Mayor in Lima 
Tel:+51-1-427-1958 or in 
Miraflores near SAE, on Schell 
485. Tel: +51-1-445-1974 
www.fertur-travel.com 
receptivo@fertur-travel.com 


LANGUAGE CLASSES 
Arequipa: ROCIO LANGUAGE 
SCHOOL - Learn spanish 
(S/15.00 per hour) and live 
with a peruvian family. Also 
salsa, peruvian dances and 
cooking lessons. Volunteer work 
in Colca and Cotahuasi Valley. 
Birdwatching in Chiwata. We are 
looking for english, german and 
french native-speaker teachers. 
Recommended by Lonely Planet. 
New address: Calle Ayacucho 
208. of 22, Arequipa, Peru. 
Phone: +51(+) 54-224568. 
E-mail:rocio.oporto@usa.net 
Website: www.spanish-peru.com. 
5% discount for SAE members. 


BARS, PUBS, RESTAURANTS 
Quito. THE REINA VICTORIA, 
Quitos ONLY English Pub 

with hot music and cool 

beer. Happy hour from 5 to 
7pm. Try the fish and chips 

or Shepheards pie and enjoy 
live sports on TV with a pint 
of micro brewed bitter or 
stout fresh from the tab. Open 
Monday to Saturday 5 - 12pm, 
Reina Victoria 530 y Roca, Quito, 
Tel: (00593 2) 222 6369. A 
warm welcome for all. 


LANGUAGE CLASSES 

Quito: Private Spanish 
Lessons. Recommended 
professional Spanish teacher 
with fifteen years of Teaching 
experience. Reasonable 


prices for one-toone lessons. 
Contact. Lic. Jorge Tasiguano 
S. Tel: 00593 2 2562045, 
Cell: 00593 09 390 2640. 
E-mail: jortas@hotmail.com 
www.classespanish.com 10% 
discount for SAE members 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 
Quito. SAFARI TOURS. Jeeps 
for adventures. Custom-made 
expeditions or join one of our 
groups for hiking, camping, 
etc. Ecuador's biggest and 
best climbing company. Full 
logistical support for your own 
expeditions. Tel 1-800-4345- 
8182 or (00593 2) 255 2505 
or (00593 2) 222 0426. 
E-mail: admin@safari.com.ec 
or www.safari.com.ec. 


VOLUNTEERING 

Quito. The Center for the 
Working Girl (CENIT) works 
to better the lives of working 
girls and their families in 

the streets of Quito through 
education, job training, and 
medical services. We are 
always looking for volunteers 
for a minimum 2 month 
commitment. Visit ourwebsite 
at www.cenitecuador.org, 
email the volunteer department 
at contact@cenitecuador.org, or 
call us at (00593 2) 265-4260. 


WEBSITES 
www.ecuadorexplorer.com 

the finest and best preparation 
for an Ecuador trip. (ITC-72) 
www.discoveringecuador.com 
another good site to check out 
on Ecuador. 


BARS, PUBS, RESTAURANTS 
Buenos Aires, PURA VIDA: 
Feeling a little out of it? 

Pura Vida, Recoleta’ hip new 
juice bar, will realign your 
body, mind, and soul with 

its array of super healthy 

and tasty smoothies, salads, 
and sandwiches. If mate’s 


not doing it for you, maybe 
wheatgrass will give you that 
extra kick! As we settle into 
winter, Vida Pura will offer 
hot chocolate and gourmet 
soups to keep you warm, and 
super foods including maca, 
spirulina, goji berries, and 
bee pollen to keep you 
healthy! SAE Members get 

a 10% discount. Check out 
www. puravidabuenosaires.com 
for a full menu. Located on 
Uriburu 1489 (between French 
and Pefia). 


LANGUAGE CLASSES 


Buenos Aires, ESPANOL 
ANDANDO is the Spanish 
crash course that takes place 
around the beautiful city of 
BA. Learn the Spanish survival 
skills you need by using the 
city’s own resources. 100% 
practical and active! Regular 
courses start every Monday. 
Tailor-made courses also 
available. Check out 
www.espanol-andando.com.ar or 
email info@espanol-andando.com.ar 


Buenos Aires, PRIVATE 
SPANISH TUTOR: Learn 
Spanish in individualized 
classes tailored to fit your 
level and goals. Conversation, 
listening, grammar and 
reading comprehension. Native 
Argentine professor with a lot 
of experience and patience. 
Free interviews and level test 
if you are interested. Contact 
Graciela at sudacarodriguez@ 
hotmail.com, home phone: 
4911 5163 or cell: 15 5704 3521. 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 
Buenos Aires, MANERAS 
ARGENTINAS: Cultural 
Entertaining Activities for 
locals, expats and tourists. 
Includes: Argentine Cooking 
Class, Food and Wine 
Matching, Mate Class, Wine 
Tasting, Lunfardo Class. 
Contact. 4312-3708. 
info@manerasargentinas.com.ar 
or www.manerasargentinas.com.ar 


Buenos Aires, MPTours.com 

- You are invited to experience 
MPTours in your next visit 

to Buenos Aires. Discover a 
neighborhood from a local’s 
point of view. Walk the streets 
and corners at your own 
rhythm and pace. Our MP3 
Walking Tours will connect you 
with the history, characters, 
and places that make each 
neighborhood special. As you 
walk, an original soundtrack 
will empower the experience 
in every moment and place. 
Welcome to a new way to 
discover a city. Download. 
Travel. Experience. Check 

out www.mptours.com for 
special offers. 


WEBSITES 
www.expat-connection.com 
An expat community in Buenos 
Aires who organise local events 


www.livinginargentina.com 
Online magazine about life in 
Argentina 


If you would like to 
advertise with us 
please contact 

the appropriate 
clubhouse 


To advertise for: 


Ecuador, Colombia 

or Brazil 
quitoclub@saexplorers.org 
Argentina, Uruguay, 

or Southern Chile 
baclub@saexploreers.org 
Lima and surrounds, 

or Northern Chile 
lima@saexplorers.org 
Cusco and surrounds, 
or Bolivia 
cusco@saexplorers.org 
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the Tambopata National Reserve 
in the Peruvian Amazon. 
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~ “Ve will give you a story to tell” 


NINOS HOTEL 


*? times nominated as one of 
the best 2% hotels in Cusco 

* Recommended by Let's Go 
Lonely Planet and others 

* Breakfast with home made 
bread in our sunny courtyard & 


projects in Cusco 
Calle Meloc 442 - Cusco 


Tel. 084-231424 ninoshotel@terra.com.pe  wwwninoshotel.com 
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Traveler's 
Guidebooks 


4th 
Rev. 


Item# Product Author 

GUIDEBOOKS 

107 Bolivia Nystrom and Konn, Lonely Planet 

108 Bolivia Handbook Alan Murphy, Footprint 

109 Machu Picchu Guidebook Ruth Wright ,Johnson Books 
118 Chile Handbook Toby Green, Footprint 


120 Ecuador and the Galapagos Islands Rachowiecki & Palmertee, Lonely Planet 

121 Cusco & the Inca Trail Handbook Box and Frankham, Footprint 

124 Galapagos Islands Marylee Stephenson, The Mountaineers Books 
126 Peru Handbook Box and Murphy, Footprint 

130 The Amazon: The Bradt Travel Guide Harris and Hutchison, Bradt 

133 Chile & Easter Island Hubbard, Barta and Davis, Lonely Planet 


134 Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay Sandra Bao, Lonely Planet 

137 Peru Rachowiecki and Beech, Lonely Planet 
145 Argentina Christabelle Dilks, Footprint 

149 Brazil Handbook Box, Egginton and Day, Footprint 

154 Exploring Cusco Peter Frost, Nuevas Imagenes 

156 Colombia Handbook Peter Pollard, Footprint 

160 Guatemala Guide Paul Glassman, Open Road Press 

161 Mexico Handbook Patrick Maher, Footprint 

169 Brazil Guidebook Regis St. Louis, Lonely Planet 

171 Ecuador & Galapagos Handbook Kunstaetter and Kunstaetter, Footprint 
175 Belize and Northern Guatemala Les Beletsky, Natural World 

184 Driving thru Latin America Chris Yelland, International Publications 
187 South America on a Shoestring Various, Lonely Planet 

189 Colombia Krzysztof Dydy ski, Lonely Planet 


203 Costa Rica Guide: The Open Road 
204 Costa Rica Handbook Peter Hutchinson, Footprint 
221 Patagonia Handbook Christabelle Dilks, Footprint 
257 South American Handbook 2005 Ben Box, Footprint 


Paul Glassman, Open Road Press 


FIELD GUIDES - NATURAL HISTORY - WILDLIFE 

106 Birds of Colombia Hilty & Brown, Princeton University Press 
111 Galapagos Wildlife Horwell and Oxford, Bradt 

128 Galapagos Natural History Michael H. Jackson, Univ. of Calgary Press 


2nd 


4th 


4th 


1997 


1999 
2004 


81st 


1986 
2002 
7th 


138 A Field Guide to the Birds of Peru 

139 Where to Watch Birds in Central America 
155 Wildlife of the Galapagos 

158 Birds of Venezuela Steven 

159 In Amazonia: A Natural History 

176 Tropical Mexico: Ecotravellers’ Wildlife Guide 
177 Birds of Belize 

194 Birds of Costa Rica 

195 Birds of Southern S. America and Antarctica 
197 Common Birds of Amazonian Ecuador 

199 Patagonia: Land of Giants 

205 Costa Rica: Ecotravellers Wildlife Guide 

209 Venezuela: A Guide to the Best Birding Locations 
253 Parque Nacional Huascaran 


HISTORY AND CULTURE 

104 Warriors of the Clouds 

112 Magical Machu Picchu Calendar 

141 Peru Reader 

144 Nazca Lines 

146 Between the Lines 

150 Cusco Tales 

153 Brazil Reader 

163 Moche Portraits from Ancient Peru 

173 Through the Brazilian Wilderness 

179 Amazon Stranger 

193 Woven Stories: Andean Textiles & Rituals 
198 Makuna: Portrait of an Amazonian People 
208 Discovering Ruinsand Rock Art in Brazil & Peru 
220 The Argentina Reader 

250 Road to Extrema 


TREKKING AND CLIMBING 

105 Peru & Bolivia - Trekking Guide 

113 Climbing and Hiking in Ecuador 

114 The Andes: A Trekking Guide 

115 Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia:The Backpacker's Manual 
116 The High Andes: A Guide for Climbers 
117 Ecuador: A Climbing Guide 

136 Trekking in the Patagonian Andes 

140 Bolivia: A Climbing Guide 

142 Aconcagua: A Climbing Guide 

162 Classic Climbs of the Cordillera 

188 Trekking in the Central Andes 

207 Hiking/Backpacking in Venezuelan Andes 
222 Chile & Argentina Trekking Guide 

251 Trekking in Ecuador 


ADVENTURE, FICTION AND MISCELLANEOUS 

148 The White Rock: An Exploration of the Inca Heartland 
180 Where There Is No Doctor 

181 Where Women Have No Doctor 

183 An Odd Odyssey 

202 Wild Winds:Adventures in the Highest Andes 

252 Cordillera 


LANGUAGE 
365 Quechua Phrasebook 
368 Brazilian Portuguese Phrasebook 


Clements & Shany, Ibis Publishing 
Wheatley and Brewer, Princeton Paperbacks 
Fitter and Fitter, Princeton University Press 
L. Hilty, Princeton University Press 

Hugh Raffles, Princeton University Press 
Les Beletsky, Natural World 

H. Lee Jones, University of Texas Press 
Styles and Skutch, Cornell University Press 
Martin R. de la Pena, Princeton Univ. Press 
Canaday and Jost, Ediciones Libri Mundi 
Alejandro Winograd, Terra Australis 

Les Beletsky, Natural World 

Danis W. Rogers, Cinclus Publications 

Jim Bartle, The Mountain Institute 


Keith Muscutt, Univ. of New Mexico Press 
Ken Wright, Wright Water Press 

Starn, Degregori & Kirk, Duke Univ. Press 
Johan Reinhard, Editorial Los Pinos 
Anthony F. Aveni, Univ. of Texas Press 
Richard Nisbet, Richard Nisbet 


Christopher Donnan 

Theodore Roosevelt, Cooper Square Press 
Mike Tidwell, The Lyons Press 

Andrea Heckman, Univ. of New Mexico Press 
Kaj Arhem, Smithsonian Institute 

G. Cope Schellhorn, Horus House Press 
Nouzeilles & Montaldo, Duke Univ. Press 
Bob Reiss, Summit Books 


Bradt and Jarvis, Bradt 

Rob Rachowiecki & Mark Thurber, Bradt 
Biggar and Biggar, Alpenbooks 

Bradt and Jarvis, Bradt 

John Biggar, Menasha Ridge Press 

Yossi Brain, Mountaineers Books 
Lindenmayer and Tapp, Lonely Planet 

Yossi Brain, The Mountaineers Books 

R. J. Secor, The Mountaineers Books 
Blanca Brad Johnson, Brad Johnson 
Racchowiecki, Caire & Dixon, Lonely Planet 
Forest Leighty, Vicky Nandorf 

Tim Burford, Bradt 

Kunstaetter & Kunstaetter, The Mountaineers Books 


Hugh Thomson, Overlook Press 

David Werner, The Hesperion Foundation 

August Burns, The Hesperion Foundation 

Glen David Short, Trafford Pub 

Ed Darack, Alpenbooks 

Huayhuash Kolff and Bartle, The Mountain Institute 


Serafin M. Coronel-Molina, Lonely Planet 
Jim Jenkin, Lonely Planet 


2001 
2001 
2000 
2000 
2002 
1999 
2003 
1990 
1998 
1997 
2003 
1998 
1993 
1985 


1998 
2006 
1995 
2nd 

2000 
2003 


2000 
1996 
1st 

1998 
2002 
2002 
1992 


6th 
5th 
2001 
2000 
1996 
2000 
3rd 
2004 
2nd 
2003 
1st 
1994 
5th 
2002 


2001 
6th 

1997 
2001 
2001 
1998 


2nd 
3rd 


$58.00 
$17.95 
$17.95 
$52.00 
$15.95 
$26.95 
$34.95 
$17.50 
$29.95 
$27.95 
$48.95 
$25.95 
$10.00 
$14.00 


$27.95 
$12.00 
$21.95 
$11.00 
$37.95 
$18.00 
$21.95 
$39.95 
$17.95 
$15.95 
$42.00 
$24.95 
$20.95 
$21.95 
$6.00 


$15.95 
$17.95 
$24.95 
$16.95 
$34.95 
$14.95 
$17.99 
$14.95 
$14.95 
$34.00 
$17.99 
$4.00 

$15.95 
$16.95 


$25.95 
$17.00 
$20.00 
$14.00 
$14.00 
$14.00 


$6.99 
$4.95 


$60.00 
$19.95 
$19.95 
$55.00 
$17.95 
$29.95 
$36.95 
$20.00 
$31.95 
$29.95 
$51.95 
$27.95 
$12.00 
$16.00 


$29.95 
$15.00 
$23.95 
$13.00 
$39.95 
$20.00 
$23.95 
$41.95 
$19.95 
$17.95 
$45.00 
$26.95 
$22.95 
$23.95 
$8.00 


$17.95 
$19.95 
$26.95 
$18.95 
$36.95 
$16.95 
$19.99 
$16.95 
$16.95 
$36.00 
$19.99 
$5.00 

$17.95 
$18.95 


$27.95 
$19.00 
$22.00 
$16.00 
$16.00 
$16.00 


$7.99 
$5.95 
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ARGENTINA 


411 
412 
400 
578 
402 
561 


BOLIVIA 
580 
581 
404 
408 
405 
407 
409 


BRAZIL 
481 
536 


CHILE 
402 
795 


ECUADOR 


583 
584 
594 
574 
585 
586 
401 
596 
485 
623 
588 
579 
589 
582 


Aconcagua Map Summit of the Americas 
Aconcagua Topo Map 

Argentina Road Map—1:4,000,000 
Patagonia y Tierra del Fuego—1:1,000,000 
Tierra del Fuego Map—1:750,000 

Valdes Peninsula 


Bolivia Map ITMB—1:2,000,000 
Bolivia, A Travel Map—1:2,200,00 
Cochabamba Map Guide 

La Paz and its Surroundings 

Lake Titicaca—Copacabana 

Potosi Map Guide 

Tiwanaku Map Guide 


Brasil Road Map ITMB—1:4,000,000 
Brazil Map 1:5,000,000 


Tierra del Fuego Map—1:750,000 
Torres Del Paine Trek Map 


Alausi Topo Map 

Canar Topo 1:50,000 

Cayambe topo map—1:50,000 
Chaucha Topo Map 
Chimborazo topo 1:50,000 
Cotopaxi topo 1:50,000 
Ecuador Travel Reference Map—ITMB 
Galapagos Islands Map 
Galapagos Pocket Guide 

La Carolina Map—1:50,000 
Mulalo Topo Map—1:50,000 
Otavalo 

Pintag 1:50,000 

Quito Map—ITMB 1:12,500 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


414 


Central America Map—ITMB 1:1,100,000 


$8.95 


$10.95 


386 Guatemala Reference Map 

419 Mexico ITMB—1:3,300,000 

790 Nicaragua 

PERU 

630 Amazonas Dept Map (Chachapoyas, Rio Mara-on) 

631 Ancash Dept. Map (Huaraz, Cordillera Blanca) 

632 Apurimac Dept. Map (Abancay, Rio Apurimac) 

593 Archaelogical Machu Picchu Map 

633 Arequipa Dept. Map (Cotahuasi, Colca Canyon) 

634 Ayacucho Dept. Map—1:500,000 (Rio Apurimac) 

794 Camino Inka—Inca Trail Map 

654 Carhuaz 1:100,000 Map 

664 Chivay (32s) Topo Map—1:100,000 

628 Cordillera Blanca—Llanganuco Map 

625 Cordillera Blanca & Huayhuash Map Guide 

656 Corongo (18h) Topo Map 1:100,000 

636 Cusco Department Map 

413 Cusco Tourist Guide 

665 Arequipa Dept. Map (Huambo) 

637 Huancavelica Dept. Map (Rio Mantaro) 

662 Huaraz Map 

657 Huari (191) Topo Map— 1:100,000 

627 Inca Trail SAE Map—1:25,000 

640 Junin Dept. Map (Rio Tambo, Huancayo, La Merced) 

641 La Libertad Dept. Map (Trujillo) 

642 Lambayeque Dept. Map (Chiclayo) 

622 Lima City Map 

643 Lima Dept. Map (Barranca, Huaraz) 

626 Cordillera Huayhuash 

644 Loreto Dept. Map (Iquitos, Rio Amazonas) 

700 Machu Picchu topo map 

645 Madre de Dios Dept. Map (Manu, Rio Tambopata) 

646 Moquegua Dept. Map—1:300,000 

619 Nasca Lines Topo Map—1:10,000 

658 Ocongate (28t) (Cuzco) Map - 1:100,000 

666 Orcopampa Map—1:100,000 

670 Pacaypata Map—1:100,000 

417 Peru (South) ITMB 1:1,500,000 

663 Pomabamba (18i) Topo Map—1:100,000 

659 Puno Department Map—1:670,000 (Lake Titicaca) 
Recuay Topo Map 1:100,000 

629 Cordillera Vilcanota (Tinqui & Auzangate) Map 

651 Tacna Dept. Map 

652 Tumbes Department Map 

667 Urubamba (27r) Topo Map—1:100,000 

660 Yanahuanca Topo Map—1:100,000 

SOUTH AMERICA 

793 Amazon Basin Map 

385 South America—Southern ITMB—1:2,800,000 

403 South America ITMB Map —1:5,000,000 

381 South America North—1:4,000,000 

384 South America North East—ITMB 1:4,000,000 

383 South America North West—ITMB 1:4,000,000 

410 The Guianas—ITMB 1:2,000,000 

VENEZUELA 

710 Venezuela ITMB Map 1:1,750,000 


$8.95 
$6.95 
$5.00 


$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$5.00 

$10.00 
$10.00 
$9.95 

$10.00 
$10.00 
$7.00 

$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$13.95 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$6.00 

$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$8.00 

$10.00 
$6.00 

$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$7.95 

$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$6.00 

$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 


$8.95 
$7.95 
$10.95 
$10.95 
$7.95 
$7.95 
$6.95 


$7.95 


$9.95 
$7.95 
$7.00 


$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$6.00 

$12.00 
$12.00 
$11.95 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$8.00 

$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$14.95 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$8.00 

$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$10.00 
$12.00 
$8.00 

$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$8.95 

$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$10.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 


$9.95 
$8.95 
$11.95 
$11.95 
$8.95 
$8.95 
$7.95 


$9.95 
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Local Knowledge: 


Marcelo Guerrero Oquendo, Quito, Ecuador 


Don’t be afraid to haggle! From cab drivers to artisans selling their 


products on the street....Don’t let them get the best of you! Just remember to be fair. 


“La Naranjilla Mecanica”. With its labyrinth of rooms and themes, this is a restaurant 


that you don’t want to miss. The owner displays original artwork and hosts local bands every weekend. 


Cuy. But for those of us who aren't quite so brave, a good ceviche or a plate of 


patacones will suffice. 


Parque Metropolitano. This forest inside of the city is the greatest place to go for an afternoon 
getaway. And the best part is that in a matter of minutes you can be back in the hustle and bustle of the city! 


an umbrella and sunglasses, because the Ecuadorian sun is very temperamental. 


Rain and shine are all in a day's work! 


Pilsener — if possible, in the form of a BEER TOWER. Native to Ecuador, Pilsener is the best 
beer ever. If you ask real nice, they'll even give it to you in the form of a three foot tall, six inch wide tower. ;Qué rico! 
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